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CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE TO PILGRIMAGE: 
THE TWO VOICES 


By Artuur W. HorrmMan 


Criticism of the portraits in Chaucer’s General Prologue to 
The Canterbury Tales has taken various directions: some 
critics have praised the portraits especially for their realism, 
sharp individuality, adroit psychology, and vividness of felt 
life; others, working in the genetic direction, have pointed out 
actual historical persons who might have sat for the portraits; 
others, appealing to the light of the medieval sciences, have 
shown the portraits to be filled, though not burdened, with the 
lore of Chaucer’s day, and to have sometimes typical identities 
like case histories. Miss Bowden,’ in her recent study of the 
Prologue, assembles the fruits of many earlier studies and gives 
the text an impressive resonance by sketching historical and 
social norms and ideals, the facts and the standards of craft, 
trade, and profession, so that the form of the portraits can be 
tested in the light of possible conformities, mean or noble, to 
things as they were or to things as they ought to have been. 

It is not unlikely that the critics who have explored in these 
various directions would be found in agreement on one com- 
monplace, a metaphor which some of them indeed have used, 
the designation of the portraits in the General Prologue as 


* Muriel Bowden, A Commentary on the General Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales (New York, 1948). 
1 








2 CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE TO PILGRIMAGE 


figures in a tapestry. It is less likely that all of the critics 
would agree as to the implications of this metaphor, but it 
seems to me that the commonplace deserves to be explored and 
some of its implications tested. The commonplace implies that 
the portraits which appear in the General Prologue have a 
designed togetherness, that the portraits exist as parts of a 
unity. 

Such a unity, it may be argued, is partly a function of the 
exterior framework of a pilgrimage to Canterbury; all the 
portraits are portraits of pilgrims: 

At nyght was come into that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 


In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, (23-26) * 


But the unity of the Prologue may be also partly a matter of 
internal relationships among the portraits, relationships which 
are many and various among “ sondry folk.” One cannot hope 
to survey all of these, but the modest objective of studying 
some of the aesthetically important internal relationships is 
feasible. 

If one begins with the unity that is exterior to the portraits, 
the unity that contains them, one faces directly the question of 
the nature of pilgrimage as it is defined in this dramatic poem. 
What sort of framework does the Prologue in fact define? Part 
of the answer is in the opening lines, and it is not a simple 
answer because the definition there ranges from the upthrust 
and burgeoning of life as a seasonal and universal event to a 
particular outpouring of people, pilgrims, gathered briefly at 
the Tabard Inn in Southwark, drifting, impelled, bound, called 
to the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. The pilgrim- 
age is set down in the calendar of seasons as well as in the 
calendar of piety; nature impels and supernature draws. “ Go, 
go, go,” says the bird; “ Come,” says the saint. 

In the opening lines of the Prologue springtime is charac- 
terized in terms of procreation, and a pilgrimage of people to 
Canterbury is just one of the many manifestations of the life 
thereby produced. The phallicism of the opening lines presents 


* All references to the text of The Canterbury Tales are to The Poetical Works of 
Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933) . 
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ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 3 


the impregnating of a female March by a male April, and a 
marriage of water and earth. The marriage is repeated and 
varied immediately as a fructifying of “holt and heeth” by 
Zephirus, a marriage of air and earth. This mode of symbolism 
and these symbols as parts of a rite of spring have a long 
background of tradition; as Professor Cook * once pointed out, 
there are eminent passages of this sort in Aeschylus and 
Euripides, in Lucretius, in Virgil’s Georgics, in Columella, and 
in the Pervigilium Veneris, and Professor Robinson cites Guido 
delle Colonne, Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Boethius. Zephirus is 
the only overt mythological figure in Chaucer’s passage, but, 
in view of the instigative role generally assigned to Aphrodite 
in the rite of spring, she is perhaps to be recognized here, as 
Professor Cook suggested, in the name of April, which was her 
month both by traditional association and by one of the two 
ancient etymologies.‘ Out of this context of the quickening of 
the earth presented naturally and symbolically in the broadest 
terms, the Prologue comes to pilgrimage and treats pilgrimage 
first as an event in the calendar of nature, one aspect of the 
general springtime surge of human energy and longing. There 
are the attendant suggestions of the renewal of human mobility 
after the rigor and confinement of winter, the revival of wayfar- 
ing now that the ways are open. The horizon extends to distant 
shrines and foreign lands, and the attraction of the strange and 
faraway is included before the vision narrows and focusses upon 
its English specifications and the pilgrimage to the shrine at 
Canterbury with the vows and gratitude that send pilgrims 
there. One way of regarding the structure of this opening 
passage would emphasize the magnificent progression from the 
broadest inclusive generality to the firmest English specifica- 
tion, from the whole western tradition of the celebration of 
spring (including, as Cook pointed out, such a non-English or 
very doubtfully English detail as “the droghte of March ”’) 
to a local event of English society and English Christendom, 
from natural forces in their most general operation to a very 
specific and Christian manifestation of those forces. And yet 
one may regard the structure in another way, too; if, in the 

° Albert S. Cook, “ Chaucerian Papers—I: J. Prologue 1-11,” Transactions of the 


Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXIII (New Haven, 1919), 5-21. 
* Cook, 5-10. 
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calendar of nature, the passage moves from general to parti- 
cular, does it not, in the calendar of piety, move from nature to 
something that includes and oversees nature? Does not the 
passage move from an activity naturally generated and im- 
pelled to a governed activity, from force to telos? Does not 
the passage move from Aphrodite and amor in their secular 
operation to the sacred embrace of “ the hooly blisful martir ” 
and of amor dei? 

The transition from nature to supernature is emphasized by 
the contrast between the healthful physical vigor of the opening 
lines and the reference to sickness that appears in line 18. On 
the one hand, it is physical vitality which conditions the pil- 
grimage; on the other hand, sickness occasions pilgrimage. It 
is, in fact, rather startling to come upon the word “ seeke ” at 
the end of this opening passage, because it is like a breath of 
winter across the landscape of spring. “ Whan that they were 
seeke ” may, of course, refer literarly to illnesses of the winter 
just past, but, in any event, illness belongs symbolically to the 
inclement season. There is also, however, a strong parallelism 
between the beginning and end of this passage, a parallelism 
that has to do with restorative power. The physical vitality of 
the opening is presented as restorative of the dry earth; the 
power of the saint is presented as restorative of the sick. The 
seasonal restoration of nature parallels a supernatural kind of 
restoration that knows no season; the supernatural kind of 
restoration involves a wielding and directing of the forces of 
nature. The Prologue begins, then, by presenting a double view 
of the Canterbury pilgrimage: the pilgrimage is one tiny mani- 
festation of a huge tide of life, but then, too, the tide of life 
ebbs and flows in response to the power which the pilgrimage 
acknowledges, the power symbolized by “the hooly blisful 
martir.” 

After line 18 the process of particularizing is continued, 
moving from “ that seson ” just defined to a day and to a place 
and to a person in Southwark at the Tabard, and thence to the 
portraits of the pilgrims. The double view of pilgrimage is 
enhanced and extended by the portraits where it appears, in 
one aspect, as a range of motivation. This range of motivation 
is from the sacred to the secular and on to the profane— 
“ profane ” in the sense of motivations actually subversive of 
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ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 5 


the sacred. All the pilgrims are, in fact, granted an ostensible 
sacred motive; all of them are seeking the shrine. The dis- 
tances that we are made aware of are both within some of the 
portraits, where a gulf yawns between ostensible and actual 
motivation, and between the portraits, where the motivation 
of the Knight and the Parson is near one end of the spectrum, 
and the motivation of the Summoner and the Pardoner near 
the other end. There is such an impure but blameless mixture 
as the motivation of the Prioress; there is the secular pilgrim- 
age of the Wife of Bath, impelled so powerfully and frankly by 
Saint Venus rather than drawn by Saint Thomas, and goaded 
by a Martian desire to acquire and dominate another husband; 
in the case of the Prioress, an inescapable doubt as to the 
quality of amor hesitates between the sacred and secular, and 
in the case of the thoroughly secular Wife of Bath, doubt 
hesitates between the secular and the profane while the portrait 
shows the ostensible motive that belongs to all the pilgrims 
shaken without ever being subverted, contradicted perhaps, 
brazenly opposed, but still acknowledged and offered, not, at 
any rate, hypocritically betrayed. In the area of motivation, 
the portraits seem to propose, ultimately, a fundamental, in- 
escapable ambiguity as art of the human condition; prayer 
for the purification of motive is valid for all the pilgrims. And 
the pilgrims who move, pushed by impulse and drawn by vows, 
none merely impelled and none perfectly committed, reflect, in 
their human ambiguity, the broad problem of origins and ends, 
the stubbornness of matter and the power of spirit, together 
with ideas of cosmic resolution and harmony in which source 
and end are reconciled and seen to be the same, the purposes of 
nature and supernature found to be at one, the two restorative 
powers akin, the kinds of love not discontinuous, Saint Venus 
and Saint Thomas different and at odds yet not at war, within 
the divine purpose which contains both. 

The portraits of the Knight and the Squire have a particular 
interest. The relationships between these two portraits are 
governed by and arise out of the natural relationship of father 
and son. Consanguinity provides the base for a dramatic 
relationship, and at the same time is the groundwork for a 
modestly generalized metaphor of age and youth. Each portrait 
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is enhanced and defined by the presence of the other: the long 
roll of the Knight’s campaigns, and the Squire’s little oppor- 
tunity (“so litel space ”’), a few raids enumerated in one line; 
a series of past tenses, a history, for the Knight, and for the 
Squire a present breaking forth in active participles; the Knight 
not “ gay,” wearing fustian soiled by his coat of mail, “ bi- 
smotered,” the Squire bright and fresh and colorful; the Knight 
meek and quiet,—or so the portrait leaves him—beside the 
Squire, who sings and whistles all the day. The Knight’s love 
is an achieved devotion, a matter of pledges fulfilled and of 
values, if not completely realized, yet woven into the fabric 
of experience (ideals—* trouthe,” “ honour,” “ fredom,” “ cur- 
teisie”). The Squire is a lover, a warm and eager lover, 
paying court to his lady and sleeping no more than the night- 
ingale. In the one, the acquired, tutored, disciplined, elevated, 
enlarged love, the piety; and in the other, the love channelled 
into an elaborate social ritual, a parody piety, but still emphati- 
cally fresh and full of natural impulse. One cannot miss the 
creation of the Squire in conventional images of nature, the 
meadow, the flowers, the freshness like May, the lover like the 
nightingale——comparisons that are a kind of re-emergence of 
the opening lines of the Prologue, the springtime surge of 
youthful, natural energy that animates the beginning. “Go, 
go, go,” the bird’s voice, is a major impulse in the portrait of 
the Squire and in the Squire’s pilgrimage; the Knight’s pil- 
grimage is more nearly a response to the voice of the saint. Yet 
the Squire is within the belt of rule, and learning the calendar 
of piety. The concluding couplet of the portrait 


Curteis he was, lowely and servysable, 
And carf biforn his fader at the table. (99-100) 


has the effect of bending all the youth, energy, color, audible- 
ness, and high spirit of the Squire to the service of his father, 
the Knight, and to attendance on his pilgrimage, with perhaps 
a suggestion of the present submitting to the serious and 
respected values served and communicated by the past, the 
natural and the imposed submitting of the son to his natural 
father, and beyond him to the supernatural goal, the shrine to 
—which the father directs his pilgrimage. 

The portraits of the Knight and the Squire represent one 
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ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 7 


of the ways in which portraiture takes into account and 
develops the double definition of pilgrimage which is estab- 
lished at the beginning. The double definition of pilgrimage is 
involved in a different way in the portrait of the Prioress; there 
it appears as a delicately poised ambiguity. Two definitions 
appear as two faces of one coin..Subsequently, when the 
portrait of the Prioress is seen together with the portraits of 
the Monk and the Friar, a sequence is realized, running from 
ambiguity to emphatic discrepancy, and the satire that circles 
the impenetrable duality of sacred and secular impulse in the 
case of the Prioress, knifes in as these impulses are drawn apart 
in the case of the Monk and strikes vigorously in the still wider 
breach that appears in the case of the Friar. What is illustrated 
within the portraits is amplified by a designed sequence. 

The delicate balance in the picture of the Prioress has been 
generally recognized and has perhaps been only the more 
clearly exhibited by occasional seesawing in the critical inter- 
pretation of the portrait in which the satiric elements are some- 
times represented as heavy, sometimes as slight, sometimes 
sinking the board, and sometimes riding light and _ high. 
There is, perhaps, no better illustration of the delicacy of the 
balance than the fact that the Prioress’s very presence on a 
pilgrimage, as several commentators have pointed out, may be 
regarded as the first satiric touch. The very act of piety is not 
free from the implication of imperfection; the Prioress is obli- 
gated to a cloistered piety that serves and worships God 
without going on a journey to seek a shrine, and prioresses were 
specifically and repeatedly enjoined from going on pilgrimages. 
Prioresses did, nevertheless, go as pilgrims, so that Chaucer’s 
Prioress is not departing from the norm of behavior of persons 
in her office so much as she is departing from the sanctioned 
ideal of behavior.’ Jn the case of the Prioress, the blemish is 
sufficiently technical to have only faint satiric coloring; it is 
not the notable kind of blemish recognized in all times and all 
places. Nevertheless, it is precisely this kind of hint of a spot 
that places the Prioress at one end of a sequence in which the 
more obviously blemished Monk and Friar appear. If we pose 


5 . . . 
The relevance of the ideal sanctioned character of an office to the portrait of a 
person will appear again strikingly in the case of the Summoner and the Pardoner. 
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a double question—What kind of woman is the Prioress, and 
what kind of prioress is the woman?—the portrait responds 
more immediately to the first part of the question, and leaves 
the answer to the second part largely in the area of implication. 
The portrait occupies forty-five lines, and more than three- 
fourths of the lines have to do with such matters as the Pri- 
oress’s blue eyes, her red mouth, the shape of her nose and 
width of her forehead, her ornaments and dress, her table 
manners, her particular brand of French, her pets and what she 
fed them, and her tenderness about mice. It is, of course, one 
of the skilful arts of these portraits to work with surfaces and 
make the surfaces convey and reveal what lies beneath, but it 
should be observed that in the case of the Parson—or even in 
the case of the Knight—a character is arrived at almost entirely 
without physical and superficial detail. One need not take the 
emphatic surface in the portrait of the Prioress as necessarily 
pejorative in its implication; it need not follow that the Prioress 
is a Shallow and superficial person, and, in consequence, sharply 
satirized. But the portrait does seem, by means of its emphasis 
on surfaces, to define the Prioress as woman, and strongly 
enough so that tension between the person and her office, 
between the given human nature and the assumed sacred 
obligation is put vividly before us, and rather as the obser- 
vation of a fact than as the instigation of a judgment. In the 
cases of the Monk and the Friar, the tension is so exacerbated 
that judgment is, in the case of the Monk, incited, and in the 
case of the Friar, both incited and inflamed to severity. 

In the portrait of the Prioress the double view of pilgrimage 
appears both in an ambiguity of surfaces, and in an implied 
inner range of motivation. In the surfaces there is a sustained 
hovering effect: the name, Eglentyne, is romance, and “ simple 
and coy” is a romance formula, but she is a nun, by whatever 
name, and “simple” and “coy,” aside from their romance 
connotations, have meanings (“simple ” and “ modest”) ap- 
propriate enough to a nun; there are the coral beads and the 
green gauds, but they ave a rosary; there are the fluted wimple 
and the exposed forehead, but the costume is a nun’s habit; 
there is the golden brooch shining brightly, but it is a religious 
emblem. Which shall be taken as principal, which as modifying 
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ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 9 


and subordinate? Are the departures or the conformities more 
significant of her nature? Are her Stratford French and her 
imitation of court manners more important than the fact that 
she sings well and properly the divine service? Do we detect 
vanity in her singing well, or do we rely on what she sings and 
accept her worship as well performed—to the glory of God? 
The ambiguity of these surface indications leads into the 
implied range of motivation; this implied range has been gen- 
erally recognized in the motto—‘ Amor vincit omnia ”—on 
the Prioress’s golden brooch, and the implications set up in 
the portrait as a whole seem to be clustered and tightly fastened 
in this ornament and symbol. 

The motto itself has, in the course of history, gone its own 
double pilgrimage to the shrine of Saint Venus and to sacred 
shrines; the original province of the motto was profane, but it 
was drawn over to a sacred meaning and soon became com- 
plexly involved with and compactly significant of both. Pro- 
fessor Lowes comments on the motto as it pertains to the 
Prioress: 


Now is it earthly love that conquers all, now heavenly; the phrase 
plays back and forth between the two. And it is precisely that 
happy ambiguity of the convention—itself the result of an earlier 
transfer—that makes Chaucer’s use of it here . . . a master stroke. 
Which of the two loves does “ amor” mean to the Prioress? I do 
not know; but I think she thought she meant love celestial.® 


Professor Lowes, presumably, does not really expect to see the 
matter concluded one way or the other and finds this very 
inconclusiveness, hovering between two answers, one of the 
excellences of the portrait. There is, however, a certain amount 
of illumination to be gained, though not an answer to the 
question as formulated by Professor Lowes, by asking the 
question another way and considering an answer in terms that 
lie outside of the Prioress’s motivation. Put the question in 
this form: Which of the two loves does the portrait in the 
context of the Prologue mean by amor? The answer to this 
question, of course, is both. On the one hand, profane love or 
the love of earthly things does overcome all; the little vanities 


° John Livingston Lowes, Convention and Revolt, (Boston and New York, 1919), 
p. 66. 
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and pretensions, the love of color and decoration and dress, the 
affection squandered in little extravagances toward pets, the 
pity and tender emotion wasted upon a trapped mouse—the 
multiplicity of secular, impulsive loves threatens to and could 
ultimately stifle the dedication to the celestial love. This 
answer is, in fact, a version of the Prioress’s character and 
motivation sometimes offered. It actually implies one half of 
the view of pilgrimage—the natural powers that move people 
and that may usurp the whole character. But the other answer 
—celestial love conquers all things—also applies to the portrait, 
though it is not very easily arrived at in terms of the Prioress’s 
motivation. Here we are dealing with the ostensible meaning 
of the motto, the ideal meaning of the motto as worn by a 
prioress—what it ought to mean in terms of her office. And, 
no matter what the impurity of the Prioress’s motives, no 
matter what she means or thinks she means by the motto, the 
motto does, in the calendar of piety, mean that God’s love is 
powerful over all things, powerful in this case over the vanity 
that may be involved in the wearing of the brooch, powerful 
over all the shallowness and limitation and reduction and mis- 
direction of love that the Prioress may be guilty of, powerful 
over all her departures from or misunderstandings of discipline 
and obligation and vow, powerful over all inadequacy, able 
to overcome the faults of God’s human instruments and make 
this woman’s divine office valid. The motto, and the portrait 
of which it is the conclusion, appreciate both the secular im- 
pulses and the sacred redemptive will, but there is no doubt 
which love it is that is crowned with ultimate power. 

Chaucer has found ways, as in the case of the Prioress, of 
making an ideal or standard emerge within a portrait. The 
standard may be ambiguously stated or heavily involved in 
irony, but it is almost always present, and nowhere with greater 
effectiveness than in the most sharply satiric portraits. This, I 
take it, is the effect of the formula of worthiness which is 
applied to so many of the pilgrims. A character is declared to 
be “ worthy ” or “ the best that ever was ” of his craft or pro- 
fession or office, and frequently under circumstances that make 
the statement jarring and the discrepancy obvious. There is a 
definite shock, for example, when Friar Huberd is declared to be 
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ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 11 


a “worthy lymytour,” or the Pardoner “a noble ecclesiaste.” 
Even when the satiric thrust has two directions, striking both 
at the individual and at the group to which he belongs, the 
implication has nevertheless been lodged in the portrait that 
there could be, for example, a worthy friar, or a pardoner who 
was indeed a noble ecclesiastic. The reader is, as it were, 
tripped in the act of judging and reminded that if he condemns 
these figures, if they appear culpable, there must be some sort 
of standard by which they are so judged, by which they 
appear so. 
Chaucer has also adopted the method of including ideal or 
nearly ideal portraits among the pilgrims. There are, for 
example, the Knight and the Plowman, figures at either end of 
the secular range, and among the clerical figures there is the 
Parson. A host of relative judgments, of course, are set up by 
devices of sequence and obvious pairing and contrasting of 
portraits. It is the ideal portraits, however, that somehow 
preside over all these judgments and comparisons, and it is 
to them that the relative distinctions are presented for a kind 
of penultimate judgment. Prioress, Monk, and Friar, and all 
the other clerical figures are reckoned with the Parson who is, 
in fact, made to speak in an accent of judgment upon the 
clerical figures who go astray—*.. . if gold ruste, what shal 
iren do?” (We may remember the Prioress’s shining gold 
brooch, the Monk’s gold pin, and, among the secular figures, the 
Physician who so doubly regarded gold as a sovereign remedy.) 
Chaucer has used an interesting device for undergirding the 
ideal portrait of the Parson. He employs consanguinity with 
metaphorical effect. After the assertions which declare that 
the Parson “ first . .. wroghte, and afterward . . . taughte,” the 
actualizing of Christian ideals is supported by the representa- 
tion of the Parson as brother to the Plowman. It is the Parson’s 
Christian obligation to treat men as brothers, and the portrait 
abundantly affirms that he does so. Making him actually the 
brother of the Plowman brilliantly insists that what super- 
nature calls for is performed by the Parson and, more than that, 
comes by nature to him.’ The achieved harmony both comes 


"There is, of course, plenty of actual basis for representing a parson as a son of 
the soil; the connection is not merely an artistic and symbolic device. 
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from above and rises out of the ground; sacred and secular are 
linked, the shepherd of souls and the tiller of the soil. This is 
a vantage point from which the conflicts of secular and 
sacred, of nature and supernature, are seen in a revealing light, 
a point at which one sees reflected in the clear mirror of ideal 
characters and an actual-ideal relationship the fundamental 
double view of pilgrimage established in the beginning. 

Lhe double definition of pilgrimage is differently but none- 
theless revealingly illuminated by the portraits of another 
fraternizing pair, the Summoner and Pardoner, who conclude 
the sequence of pilgrims. The illumination here is not clarified 
by way of ideal characters but somehow refracted and intensi- 
fied by the dark surfaces upon which it falls. The darkness is 
most visible in connection with the theme of love, which 
appears here in a sinister and terrible distortion. The hot and 
lecherous Summoner, the type of sexual unrestraint, is repre- 
sented as harmonizing in song with the impotent Pardoner, the 
eunuch; the deep rumbling voice and the thin effeminate voice 
are singing, “Com hider, love, to me!” The song, in this 
context, becomes both a promiscuous and perverted invitation 
and an unconscious symbolic acknowledgment of the absence 
of and the need for love, love that comes neither to the grasp- 
ing physical endeavor of the Summoner nor to the physical 
incapacity of the Pardoner—nor to their perverted spirits. 
Love has been treated in the Prologue from the beginning as 
dual in character, a matter both of the body and the spirit, the 
amor symbolized by Venus, sung by the Squire, equivocally 
illustrated by the Prioress, lustily celebrated by the Wife of 
Bath; and the amor dei, the love shadowily there beyond all 
the secular forms of love, a hovering presence among the 
pilgrims and sometimes close, as to the Knight and _ the 
Parson and the Plowman, and symbolized in the saint’s shrine 
which is the goal of all of them. Qn this view, the song of the 
Summoner and the Pardoner is a superb dramatic irony 
acknowledging the full extent of their need and loss, the love 
of God which they ought to strive for, the love which they 
desperately need. 

The office which each of these men is supposed to fulfill 
should be taken into account. The Summoner is, ostensibly, 
an instrument through whom divine justice, in a practical way, 
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operates in the world. There are, in the portrait, a few touches 
that may be reminders of the ultimate source of his authority 
and function: his “ Questio quid iuris,” though it is represented 
satirically as the sum and substance of his knowledge, and 
posed as a question, is legitimately the substance of his know- 
ledge—his province, is law, especially the divine law; “ Sig- 
nificavit’”’ is the opening word of a legal writ, a dreaded worldly 
pronouncement of divine judgment, excommunication; he is 
physically a fearful figure from whom children run (not the 
divine love which suffers them to come), and some of the phy- 
sical details may be reminders of noble and awesome aspects of 
divine justice—his “ fyr-reed cherubynnes face” and the voice 
described in a significant analogy as like a trumpet, “ Was 
nevere trompe of half so greet a soun.” The Pardoner, on the 
other hand, is the ostensible instrument of divine mercy and 
love. Many of the pardoners, as Miss Bowden points out, went 
so far as to pretend to absolve both a poena and a culpa, thereby 
usurping, in the pretended absolution a culpa, a function which 
theological doctrine reserved to God and His grace. In any 
case, their legitimate functions were an appeal for charity and 
an extension of God’s mercy and love. The Pardoner, it should 
be observed, is, compared to the Summoner, an attractive 
figure. We may be reminded of the superior affinity of the 
Pardoner’s office by the veil which he has sewed upon his cap, 
the copy of St. Veronica’s veil which is supposed to have 
received the imprint of Christ’s face.® 

The justice and love ° of which the Summoner and Pardoner 
are emissaries are properly complementary and harmoniously, 
though paradoxically and mysteriously, related, so that the ad- 





“Later, in telling his story, the Pardoner acknowledges that his pardons are 
inferior versions of the supreme pardon which is Christ’s. See The Pardoner’s Tale, 
915-918. 

® This statement of the symbolic values behind the Summoner and the Pardoner 
is not a disagreement with, but merely an addition to, the point made by Kellogg 
and Haselmayer (Alfred L. Kellogg and Louis A. Haselmayer, “ Chaucer’s Satire of 
the Pardoner,” PMLA, LXVI [March, 1951], 215-277) when they assert: “In this 
paradox, this ironic portrait of justice and crime singing in close harmony, we reach 
the center of Chaucer’s satire.” v (p. 275) There is, indeed, the strongest satiric 
impact in this affiliation of the man who should apprehend the wrongdoer with the 
criminal. In addition, however, if we are to see beyond the Summoner’s disabilities 
to his representation of justice, we see in parallel vision beyond the Pardoner’s 
disabilities a representation of love. 
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vances that are being made both of persons and of values are, 
in a very serious sense, proper to this pair. The radical physical 
distinctness of Summoner and Pardoner is at this level the 
definition of two aspects of supernature; there is the same 
employment of physical metaphor here that there is in the 
portraits of the Parson and the Plowman, but with the differ- 
ence that light comes out of darkness, and out of the gravest 
corruption of nature the supernatural relationship emerges 
clarified in symbol. The Summoner cannot finally pervert, and 
the Pardoner’s impotence cannot finally prevent; the divine 
justice and love are powerful even over these debased instru- 
ments—Amor vincit omnia. Beyond their knowing, beyond 
their power or impotence, impotently both Pardoner and Sum- 
moner appeal for the natural love—melody of bird-song and 
meadows of flowers—and both pray for the celestial love, the 
ultimate pardon which in their desperate and imprisoned dark- 
ness is their only hope: ‘* Com hider, love, to me! ” 

-The exterior unity achieved by the realistic device and 
broadly symbolic framework of pilgrimage is made stronger 
and tighter in the portraits, partly by local sequences and pair- 
ings, but most impressively by the illustration, the variation 
and enrichment by way of human instances, of a theme of love, 
earthly and celestial, and a general complex intermingling of 
the consideration of nature with the consideration of super- 
nature. The note of love is sounded in different keys all through 
the portraits: 

The Knight 
... he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie (45-46) 
The Squire 
A lovyere and a lusty bacheler ... (80) 
So hoote he lovede that by nyghtertale 
He sleep namoore than dooth a nyghtyngale. 
(97-98) 
The Prioress 
... Amor vincit omnia. (162) 
The Monk 
A Monk ... that lovede venerie, ... (166) 
He hadde of gold ywroght a ful curious pyn; 
A love-knotte in the gretter ende ther was. 
(196-197) 
A fat swan loved he best of any roost. (206) 
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The Friar 
In love-dayes ther koude he muchel help . . . (258) 
Somewhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, .. . (264) 
The Clerk 
For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrie. 
(293-296) 
The Frankelyn 
Wel loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn; 
To lyven in delit was evere his wone, 
For he was Epicurus owene sone ... (334-336) 
The Physician 
He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 
For gold in phisik is a cordial, 
Therefore he lovede gold in special. (442-444) 
The Wife of 
Bath 
Of remedies of love she knew per chaunce, 
For she koude of that art the olde daunce. 
(475-476) 
The Parson 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, 
Unto his povre parisshens aboute 
Of his offryng and eek of his substaunce. (487-489) 
. . . Cristes loore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwed it hymselve. 
(527-528) 
The Plowman 
With hym ther was a Plowman, was his brother, . . . 
(529) 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitee. 
God loved he best with al his hoole herte 
At alle tymes, thogh him gamed or smerte, 
And thanne his neighebor right as hymselve. 
(532-535) 
The Summoner 
and ...- Com hider, love, to me!” (672) 
the Pardoner 


_The theme of restorative power attends upon the theme of 
love. It is, of course, announced at the beginning and defined 
in terms both of nature and supernature. Both the Physician, 
concerned with natural healing, and the Pardoner, the agent 
of a supernatural healing, appear under the rubric of “ Phy- 
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sician, heal thyself.” The worldly Physician is disaffected from 
God; the Pardoner is naturally impotent. Serious inadequacy 
in either realm appears as counterpart of inadequacy in the 
other. It is the Parson who both visits the sick and tends 
properly to the cure of souls; he works harmoniously in both 
realms, and both realms are in harmony and fulfilled in him. 
The pilgrims are represented as affected by a variety of 
destructive and restorative kinds of love. Their characters and 
movement can be fully described only as mixtures of the loves 
that drive and goad and of the love that calls and summons. 
The pilgrims have, while they stay and when they move, their 
worldly host. They have, too, their worldly Summoner and 
Pardoner who, in the very worst way, move and are moved 
with them. Nevertheless, the Summoner and Pardoner, who 
conclude the roll of the company, despite and beyond their 
appalling personal deficiency, may suggest the summoning and 
pardoning, the judgment and grace which in Christian thought 
embrace and conclude man’s pilgrimage and which therefore, 
with all the corrosions of satire and irony, are also the seriously 
appropriate conclusion to the tapestry of Chaucer’s pilgrims. 


Syracuse University 
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THE THEME OF AMBITION IN ‘ ALL’S WELL 
THAT ENDS WELL’? 


By Cutrrorp -LrEecu 


Among critics of recent years who have offered us interpre- 
tations of Troilus and Cressida, All’s Well and Measure for 
Measure, there has been a tendency to drop the expression 
’ and to replace it by ‘ problem comedies’ or 
‘problem plays.’ This, of course, is because we are now shy 
of seeing these plays as evidence that their writer suffered from 
an unusual depression of spirit during their period of composi- 
tion. But even the term ‘ problem comedies’ is often applied 
to them in a very restricted sense. The problem exists, we are 
told, not for Shakespeare but for us. If we can get into a 
sufficiently Elizabethan frame of mind, we shall see that these 
plays are as orthodox in their thought and feeling as, say, 
Gorboduc or The Honest Whore. Troilus and Cressida, if we 
are to believe Professor T. W. Baldwin,’ is only the first part of 
a straightforward dramatic chronicle of the Trojan War; All’s 
Well is puzzling, according to Professor W. W. Lawrence,’ only 
because we find it difficult to credit the ready Elizabethan 
acceptance of folk-tale plotting: its simple message, according 
to Miss M. C. Bradbrook,* is that ‘ Virtue is the true nobility ’; 
Measure for Measure, we are told by many commentators 
(Professor Ernst Theodor Sehrt ° being the latest but perhaps 
the most cautious among them), is an exposition of the idea 


‘This paper was read on 17 August 1953 to the Sixth Shakespeare Conference 
held at the Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

**Structural Analysis of “Troilus and Cressida”’ (Shakespeare-Studien: Fest- 
schrift fiir Heinrich Mutschmann, Marburg, 1951, pp. 5-18). A condensed version 
of this article is included in the New Variorum Troilus and Cressida, Philadelphia 
and London, 1953, pp. 450-4. 

* Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, New York, 1931, p. 38. 

“Virtue is the True Nobility. A Study of the Structure of All’s Well that 
Ends Well’ (Review of English Studies, n.s. i (October 1950), 289-301). Miss 
Bradbrook has summarised this article in her Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry, 
London, 1951, pp. 162-70. 

* Vergebung und Gnade bei Shakespeare, Stuttgart, 1952, pp. 121-97. 
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of Christian mercy. All these critics would doubtless agree 
that All’s Well and Measure for Measure are not so successfully 
put together as the major tragedies and the more popular 
comedies. In the ‘ problem plays,’ says Dr. Tillyard,’ Shake- 
speare was concerned * with either religious dogma or abstract 
speculation or both,’ and this concern was not fully absorbed 
into the structure of the plays, as it was in the major tragedies. 
The action of All’s Well or of Measure for Measure is not a 
highly suitable medium for the exposition of the governing 
idea of the play. And in All’s Well the verse has often a strange 
frigidity, as if the poet’s mind was labouring. 

There are, of course, considerable differences between any 
two of the three plays in question. In many ways it is un- 
fortunate that Troilus and Cressida should commonly be 
associated with the others: its problems are vaster, its achieve- 
ment not to be questioned in the same way as theirs. And 
though Shakespeare must have had All’s Well very much in 
mind as he wrote Measure for Measure, the later play is a 
more disturbing problem because it so evidently contains better 
work. But the three plays are alike in that at different moments 
within each attitudes are set up which are strangely at odds 
with one another. Hector tells us with authority that ‘ Tis 
mad idolatry To make the service greater than the god,’ yet 
his last act is to rob a coward Greek of his sumptuous armour; 
Ulysses asserts the need for re-establishing degree, yet uses 
the arguments of emulation when he is in Achilles’ company; 
Troilus wins our sympathy as he desires and loses, yet we see 
him at the end using warfare as an outlet for frustrated lust, 
unknowingly eager, as Thersites puts it, to ‘tickle it for his 
concupy.’ But in Troilus, as in the great tragedies, these con- 
tradictory impressions of the characters seem fused. As we see 
the play, we are only half-aware of them, as we are of the 
contradictions in our own habitual thought and action. The 
vision of life is so intense in Troilus and in the tragedies, the 
characters have the full impress of humanity on them, the 
verse they speak has an authority that will not let us raise 
objections. The things said in Troilus or in Othello may puzzle 
us afterwards, when we have left the theatre or are turning 


° Shakespeare’s Problem Plays, London, 1950, p. 3. 
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back over the pages of the book, but we are not puzzled when 
the play is an immediate experience. But that is not true of 
Measure for Measure or of All’s Well. We lack there the sense 
of fusion: the esemplastic power does not seem to have been 
fully at work: the separate acts and utterances of Isabella 
and the Duke and Helena and the King of France are ‘ fixities 
and definites ’ which resist compounding. 

One of these fixities and definites in All’s Well is, I think, 
the element of ambition which is entwined with Helena’s love 
for Bertram. This element has been recognised before: Miss 
Bradbrook * has called her ‘ a social climber,’ and Dr. Tillyard ° 
has bracketed her with Parolles as‘ the two adventurers,’ adding 
however the qualifying words ‘one good the other contemp- 
tible. But my impression is that this element in the play, 
though recognised, has never been sufficiently attended to and 
that, in particular, its relation to other comments on ambition 
in the early seventeenth century has been overlooked, Before, 
however, considering how this theme is handled in the play, 
it will be well to remind ourselves of a number of the other 
elements which go to make up AIll’s Well: some of them are 
uneasy companions with one another, but some provide a useful 
setting for a dramatic comment on ambition. 

We can, first of all, recognise with Professor Lawrence a 
strong element of folk-tale romance. Here, indeed, are the 
Healing of the King and the Fulfilling of the Tasks. We are 
meant to respond to these things as we respond to the casket- 
story in The Merchant of Venice, to the solving of Antiochus’ 
riddle in Pericles. But though Shakespeare, in using such 
stories, meant his audience to respond in that simple way, we 
may note that the atmosphere and the characterisation in the 
France of All’s Well are different from those of Belmont and 
Antioch. Quiller-Couch °® rightly pointed out that we have a 
much less firm sense of the background of action in All’s Well 
than in Measure for Measure, yet the atmosphere suggested, 
if not fully realized, in the picture of the Countess’s household 


7 Op. cit., p. 297. 

° Op. cit., p. 106. 

° All’s Well that Ends Well (New Cambridge edition), Cambridge, 1929, 
p. XXxiv, 
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and the King’s court is a real-life atmosphere. This makes 
it more difficult to enter readily into the story of a half-magical 
cure or the story of apparent impossibilities brought to pass. 
Perhaps because Shakespeare felt something of this difficulty, 
he reinforced the folk-tale element by giving it a Christian 
colouring: Helena in her curing of the King is a dispenser of 
divine grace, and in her definitive subjection of Bertram she 
is setting his foot on the path of Christian virtue. Dr. Tillyard *° 
has observed that the use of formal verse in her scene with the 
King confers a ritual quality on the drama similar to that given 
by the Duke’s rhymed octosyllabies in Measure for Measure. 
Yet here, in this deliberately exalted writing, we find it odd 
that the minister of grace should speak at times with the 
accent of the Player-Queen: perhaps Shakespeare, not working 
at full pressure on the play, relaxed too much when he wrote 
these couplets, or perhaps his more critical feelings about 
Helena enter almost surreptitiously even into this scene. We 
may, indeed, note a similar phenomenon in I.i, when the 
Countess gives parting advice to her son, using the sentiments 
and the idiom of Polonius. Even so, the folk-tale stories and 
the Christian colouring are strangely companioned by the other 
elements that we should now turn to. 

The play shows us old and young characters juxtaposed, 
with the old rebuking the young and sighing at the present 
corruption of manners. On the one side the King, the Countess, 
Lafeu, the dead fathers of Bertram and Helena; on the other 
Bertram and Parolles. In I. i the Countess has no illusions 
about her son, and hopes for his amendment at court; in I. ii 
the King holds forth on the virtues of the dead Count, and on 
the imperfections of young courtiers of later days. Bertram’s 
father, he says, was fortunate in dying before he could see the 
new generation raise its head in full obnoxiousness. He ends 
his speech with an echo of the dying Henry IV, who had also 
found cause to look alarmed on the young. This element, which 
links All’s Well with the most thoughtful of Shakespeare’s 
histories, takes us far away from the atmosphere of a folk-tale. 
It suggests, we may say, a ‘ darkening’ of the view. But it 
would be wrong to see the old in this play as models of conduct, 


1° Op. cit., pp. 100-2, 151-4. 
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against which the shortcomings of the young are measured. 
There is here a critical element with a scope wide enough to 
touch all the characters presented. We have seen strange notes 
brought into the language of Helena and the Countess, and 
there are other utterances in the play which take us continually 
by surprise. In II.i Bertram has been told that he is ‘ Too 
young’ to go to the war: the King, bidding other lords farewell, 
laboriously jests: 

Those girls of Italy, take heed of them; 

They say our French lack language to deny, 

If they demand; beware of being captives 

Before you serve. 
Soon Bertram, before serving, is to face such a demand, and 
will be strongly rebuked for finding ‘language to deny.’ The 
King’s joke should perhaps not be taken too seriously, but it is 
odd to find it where it is. In the following scene we leave the 
court for Rousillon, and there find the Clown mocking at 
court manners: it is, says Professor Dover Wilson,'' ‘ silly 
stuff,’ and no one will disagree, yet it has a strange impact in 
immediately following our first view of the French court. The 
matter of the Florentine war is cursorily handled in the play, 
yet has on occasion a certain interest. In I. ii the French King 
decides not to support Florence, because Austria, ‘ our dearest 
friend,’ will not have it so. In III.i the Duke of Florence has 
addressed the French lords on the justice of his cause: the 
lords are convinced, and the Second Lord confesses himself 
baffled by his King’s decision. But the young lords are not 
primarily interested in the goodness of the cause: they come 
to Florence ‘For breathing and exploit,’ ‘for physic’ after 
surfeiting on their ease. We are made to look forward to a 
later handling of this theme, when the Volscian servants in 
Coriolanus rejoiced that they would ‘have a stirring world 
again.’ Perhaps, too, we can find a touch of acid in the Duke 
of Florence’s promise of advancement to the French lords: 

You know your places well; 
When better fall, for your avails they fell. 


This we should bear in mind when we find Bertram doing so 


1 All’s Well that Ends Well (New Cambridge edition), p. 143. 
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well in his military career. Partly Shakespeare may have 
emphasised his success in order to make him fit better into 
the folk-tale setting: Helena’s prize, in that context of thought, 
should be worth having. But it may be significant too that 
he was excelling in a field where high politics were murky, where 
promotion depended on casualties on one’s own side, and where 
Ajax and Achilles had recently been men of note. But this 
satirical element in All’s Well shows itself too in the compli- 
cations of the ending. The dénouement is not so skilfully 
managed as in Measure for Measure, where Shakespeare seems 
to have had his mind set alight by the very ingenuity of his 
own plotting. In the earlier play the devices seem clumsily 
fetched in. We are told in IV. v that Bertram had once been 
intended to marry Lafeu’s daughter, as if Shakespeare had 
just thought of this. So we learn for the first time that Helena’s 
ring, which she put on Bertram’s finger in the night, was 
originally given her by the King. And the King, unlike the 
Duke in Measure for Measure, is in this scene as baffled as 
anyone: he is ready to believe any accusation made, any 
suspicion that comes to sudden birth in his mind. He is driven 
to a somewhat absurd impatience with Diana, and cries out 
at length: ‘ Take her away. I do not like her now.’ Yet at the 
end he is promising to give her any husband of her choosing. 
He had not, it appears, come to realise the trouble that such a 
practice could lead to. In this last scene there is, too, a curious 
broadness of speech in Diana. To the King she says: ‘ By 
Jove, if ever I knew man, ‘twas you.’ A moment later she 
indicates Lafeu and says: ‘I am either maid, or else this old 
man’s wife.’ If these assertions are meant only to amuse, they 
are not amusing enough. The Helena-Bertram story needed 
a formal scene of recognition and repentance, and a King was 
available among the dramatis personae to preside over the 
affair. But, like Chapman in The Widow’s Tears and Jonson 
in Volpone, Shakespeare did not here remain wholly content 
with the court of justice that he had set up. His criticism is not 
so conscious a thing as Chapman’s or Jonson’s: partly he is 
genuinely concerned to arrive at a good ending for the play, 
but there seems an undercurrent of rebelliousness which makes 
the judge appear ridiculous and the chief witness impertinent. 
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Shakespeare makes Bertram repent, accept the King’s mercy 
and Helena’s discipline, but the matter is perfunctorily handled. 
We are reminded of the repentance of Proteus in The Two 
Gentlemen when Bertram gives us his last words: 


If she, my liege, can make me know this clearly, 
I'll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 


We leave him with no affection, no conviction. Yet Parolles, 
whose pretences had been exposed earlier, grows in the last 
part of the play: he is allowed, after his unmasking, to speak 
in soliloquy, and we recognize a certain humanity in him. 
‘Simply the thing I am Shall make me live’: that shows a 
readiness to live in the mud of contempt, but also an awareness 
of his own nature that Bertram never reaches. Parolles will 
never be worthy of respect, but he has learned the hardest 
lesson. He becomes almost a measure for the continuing pre- 
tences and self-trust of the rest of the play’s characters. 
Together with all this, we have the presentation of a young 
woman in love, resolute to gain her husband and to bring him 
to heel. That she is genuinely in love with Bertram we can 
have no doubt. In I.i she weeps at his going, and sees him as 
‘a bright particular star’; in I.iii the Countess’s Steward 
reports her as speaking * in the most bitter touch of sorrow that 
eer I heard virgin exclaim in,’ and later in the play there is 
no question of her desolation when Bertram rudely deserts her. 
Nor should we be surprised that the object of her love is so 
unsatisfactory: before this time Julia had loved Proteus, Hero 
Claudio. In contemplating this new love-story, Shakespeare 
was perhaps more fully aware of the irrationality of the passion. 
But this play does not merely show us a good woman’s love 
for an indifferent man: we are made to think analytically of 
the woman too. First there is Helena’s pretence that she is 
weeping for her father when her tears are truly caused by 
Bertram’s leaving Rousillon for Paris: we are early prepared 
for her skill in deception. Then she engages in talk with 
Parolles concerning virginity. Parolles asks her: ‘Are you 
meditating on virginity?’ That enquiry could easily be turned 
aside: it is Helena who pursues the matter until it becomes 
a debate. When she asks ‘ How might one do, sir, to lose it to 
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her own liking? ’, it is evident that she would not keep it long 
if she could lose it in the way that pleased her. Parolles is not 
much interested in her liking, but his reply— Marry, ill to 
like him that ne’er it likes ’—might have dissuaded from her 
path a woman less determined. From this dialogue we can 
understand why Helena was ill content to be a virgin wife. She 
does indeed risk much to win her aim. She has to endure 
Bertram’s first refusal, his desertion, his danger in the war, his 
mother’s loss of him, his infidelity. All ends well, but before 
that the house at Rousillon knew much trouble. In I. i the 
Clown associates her with Helen of Troy, which in this context 
is no great compliment. His song seems to equate the Countess 
with Hecuba, lamenting the wreck that Helen has brought. 
We may remind ourselves that the name Helen or Helena is 
Shakespeare’s choice for the woman of this story, and that it is 
Paris that she goes to for her husband, This is not the only 
reminiscence of T'roilus and Cressida that we can find in the 
play. In II.i when Lafeu brings Helena to the King, he speaks 
of her first as one who through her beauty alone can put life 
into the old: 
I have seen a medicine 

That’s able to breathe life into a stone, 

Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary 

With spritely fire and motion; whose simple touch 

Is powerful to araise King Pepin, nay, 

To give great Charlemain a pen in’s hand 

And write to her a love-line. 


This emphasis on Helena’s sexual attractiveness is given an 
extra twist when Lafeu leaves Helena with the King: ‘I am 
Cressid’s uncle, That dare leave two together.’ The scene that 
follows shows us Helena claiming her father’s skill, and 
promising heavenly benefits, yet we cannot forget, after Lafeu’s 
words, what she has in truth come about. Lafeu will bring her 
to the King, who will bring her to Bertram, as Pandarus 
brought Cressida to Troilus. And she resembles Cressida too 
in a certain obliquity of utterance. At the end of the first scene 
in the play, she announces in soliloquy that the King’s illness 
may give her a chance of winning Bertram. Yet in I. iii when 
the Countess compels her to admit her love, she protests that 
she knows it hopeless: 
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My friends were poor, but honest; so’s my love. 
Be not offended, for it hurts not him 

That he is lov’d of me; I follow him not 

By any token of presumptuous suit, 

Nor would I have him till I do deserve him; 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 

I know I love in vain, strive against hope; 


The Countess is not so easily deceived. She would welcome 
Helena as a daughter-in-law, but she knows there is more 
information to extract: 


Had you lately an intent—speak truly— 
To go to Paris? 
Then Helena admits that she plans to cure the King and, on 
further cross-questioning, that it was Bertram’s presence in 
Paris that made her think of this. Beyond that she does not go, 
and the Countess does not press her. There is deception too 
in her use of the bed-trick, and something is still to be said 
on the impression that it makes on us and perhaps made on 
the Elizabethans, The situation is not so complicated as it 
was to be in Measure for Measure, for here we are not concerned 
with cohabitation without the blessing of the church. But it 
is a deception, and our attitude to a deception depends on the 
context, the atmosphere within which it is practised. In rela- 
tion to the folk-tale element, Shakespeare wanted us to accept 
it as a legitimate device, and for this reason its lawfulness is 
emphasised in III. vii. But the atmosphere of the play as a 
whole is neither that of folk-tale nor that of brisk comedy. 
Miss Bradbrook *” has wisely said of Giletta and Beltramo, the 
characters in Boccaccio corresponding to Helena and Bertram: 
‘These shrewd, unsentimental, vigorous Italians, who come to 
terms after a brisk skirmish, resemble Beatrice and Benedick 
rather than their own Shakespearian descendants.’ And though 
perhaps we could not easily accept the bed-trick as part of the 
love-story of Beatrice and Benedick, it would certainly not be 
out of place in the good-humoured atmosphere of, say, The 
Two Angry Women of Abington. I recently came upon it, 
used most agreeably and comically, in a Lope de Vega farce. 


* Op. cit., p. 292. 
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Professor H. S. Wilson * has said that ‘If we object to the 
play because of the “ bed-trick,’ we reject the story itself, 
regardless of the execution.’ But this is to assume that in every 
situation our canons of judgment are identical—which is mani- 
festly false. Thus, Dr. Tillyard * has observed that in Measure 
for Measure the context is too serious for us to accept the 
device, but he claims that there is not sufficient moral earnest- 
ness in All’s Well for the same feeling of repugnance to arise. 
Here, I think, he depends too much on Professor Lawrence’s 
emphasis on the folk-tale element in the play. We have seen 
that there is a good deal of acid in the play’s thought, and it 
should be evident that the characters belong closely to our 
world. In such circumstances the device can hardly bring 
comfort. We could still accept it as an amusing piece of 
unscrupulousness, as we might, for example, if Ann Whitfield 
secured John Tanner that way, but the words of Helena are too 
full of high sentence for us to be amused by her obliquity. 
It may be worth noting that in Middleton’s The Witch Isabella 
is contracted to Sebastian but, believing him dead, marries 
Antonio. Before the marriage is consummated, Sebastian 
returns from abroad and plans to enjoy Isabella by imper- 
sonating Antonio. He believes, in fact, like any good Eliza- 
bethan scholar, that Isabella is truly his wife. Yet when it 
comes to the point of action, he has scruples which never 
occurred to Mariana or Helena. Indeed the Elizabethans would 
see the bed-trick as a perhaps clever, perhaps amusing, perhaps 
unscrupulous form of deception. As such, it could never be 
a convenient instrument for the wholly admirable character. 
Thus the love of Helena is not presented in an altogether 
sympathetic way, and that should not surprise us. Professor 
Lawrence Babb * has shown how ambivalent was the Eliza- 
bethan attitude towards love. It was at once the fine feeling 
of courtly lovers and a sickness that needed cure. Either of 
these attitudes might be dominant at different times and in 
different plays, but in serious plays where love was the drama- 
tist’s prominent concern, it was likely that the two attitudes 


18¢Dramatic Emphasis in All’s Well that Ends Well’ (Huntington Library 
Quarterly, xiii (May 1950), 217-40). 

14 Op. cit., p. 97. 

15 The Elizabethan Malady, East Lansing, 1951, p. 154. 
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should exist together, should form yet another of those contra- 
dictions especially characteristic of the Elizabethan mind. 
Though Shakespeare’s gaze is shifting in All’s Well, so that he 
appears to see the action and the characters differently at 
different moments, his scrutiny of Helena was at times search- 
ing. She was resolute and had a sense of virtue, she was praised 
by the old and reverend, she had at times a touch of modesty, 
she could feel pain. Yet she was going through a time of sick- 
ness, from which, as Countess of Rousillon, she would doubtless 
recover. This indeed is what the old Countess says when she 
looks at Helena in I. iii and thinks of the pangs of love: 


Even so it was with me when I was young. 

If ever we are nature’s, these are ours; this thorn 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong; 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born. 

It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, 

Where love’s strong passion is impress’d in youth. 

By our remembrances of days foregone, 

Such were our faults, or then we thought them none. 

Her eye is sick on’t; 
Love is a ‘thorn,’ its manifestations are ‘ faults,’ the eye of 
the sufferer is ‘ sick.” With Helena we are a long way from the 
simply-fancied devotion of Julia and Hero. 

But she is not merely sick, she is determined on her cure. 
And that is the loss of her virginity, the subduing of Bertram 
to her will. Here at last we turn to that element in the play 
which it is my main purpose to underline. I am not suggesting 
that this gives us the key to the play, but that the dramatist’s 
attitude is made plainer if we bear this in mind, and see 
ambition as the force that turns Helena from a passive love- 
sickness to active planning. In her first soliloquy she speaks 
of ‘ Th’ ambition in my love,’ and at the end of the first scene, 
again in soliloquy, her belief in her own power is akin to that 
of any ambitious hero of the time: 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven. The fated sky 
Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull... . 
Impossible be strange attempts to those 

That weigh their pains in sense, and do suppose 
What hath been cannot be. 
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We must remember that this is the period of Chapman’s Bussy, 
Jonson’s Sejanus, Shakespeare’s Edmund. They believe alike 
in their own power, and each dramatist has taken pains to 
make us see the vanity of the things they work for. Here the 
satiric element in All’s Well is important, for we are made to see 
the value of Helena’s prize: she becomes the wife of Bertram, 
a good fighter and a liar, cowed by the King, deceived by 
Parolles, by Diana and by Helena herself; she becomes Countess 
of Rousillon, a member of a chap-fallen nobility. And, as so 
often with the ambitious man or woman, there is something of 
ostentation in her. Robert Ashley in his treatise Of Honour, 
probably written shortly before All’s Well, urged that we should 
avoid ostentation in our manner as ambition in our minds. 
It was better, he said, to incline towards the other extreme: 


Whiles we endevour therfore after true honour, all kind of osten- 
tacion ys to be eschewed, and we ought rather to decline to 
th’other extreame of too much deieccion, that by how much the 
farther we depart from the vice, we may meet so much the sooner 
with the meane: especially since the mind of man being by nature 
puffed vp, ys rather to be somewhat abased then to be lyfted high, 
least yt become intollerable and insolent: 1° 


Perhaps that is why Helena, in claiming efficacy for the remedy 
she brought, spoke to the King in the language of the Player- 
Queen. And there is something ‘ intollerable and insolent’ in 
her elaborate planning of the final victory, though it is true 
that her words remain modest. In Boccaccio and Paynter, 
Giletta and Beltramo meet as it were on equal terms: there is 
no King to threaten Beltramo with death, no Countess or Lafeu 
to look disapprovingly on the young man, no false witness to 
bring all momentarily to confusion. Giletta has performed the 
tasks, announces the fact, and demands her reward, Beltramo 
can take it in good part. But Helena prepares busily indeed 
for the dénouement. In IV. iii we learn that false news of 
Helena’s death has been brought to Bertram. In the next scene 
Helena tells Diana and the Widow: ‘ You must know I am 
supposed dead.’ We must assume therefore that the lie is hers, 
that her object is to bring Bertram to bewilderment and fear. 
There follows her use of Diana as a false witness, and a witness 


16° Of Honour, edited by Virgil B. Heltzel, San Marino, 1947, p. 57. 
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who proceeds to contradict herself. Only when her devices are 
exhausted does she come to rescue Bertram and take him in her 
charge. If she had married the Duke of Vienna, the season 
of masquerade might have lasted the whole year long. 

The effect of the play as we have it is blurred, and the closely 
related things that I have stressed—the satiric presentation 
of the background, the nature of Helena’s love and her ambition 
—do not emerge clearly in the total effect and are often barely 
noticeable in the individual scenes. Yet there is, I think, some- 
thing of ‘ darkness’ here, and there is at least an aesthetic 
problem—the problem of the dramatist’s failure in imagination. 
A traditional story and realistic characterisation can be fused, 
as in Lear. So, too, we feel no unease when a Christian colouring 
is present along with a sharply critical view of the world, as 
I think in Macbeth. But here there is no fusion. We must 
recognize the possibility of revision and collaboration, and 
certainly the text has been ill-treated. But we should not be 
too much surprised that sometimes the magic would not work, 
that Shakespeare could give us a play as confused in effect as, 
say, The Devil’s Law-Case. 


University of Durham 











MYTHOPOEIC ACTIVITY IN THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 
By Resecca P, Parkin 


In the Rape of the Lock divinity is in varying degrees postu- 
lated of almost everything—of Belinda, the Baron, the Scissors, 
the sparkling Cross, the Lap-Dog, the Petticoat, and the Lock, 
as well as of Love, Fate, Jove, and the Sylphs and Gnomes 
with all pertaining to them. The finite realm of beaux and 
belles and the most trivial objects in their surroundings are 
presented as larger than mortal, shot through, so to speak, 
with the Infinite. Even Belinda’s patch-box, which falls thrice 
from her hand as a warning, is a thing “ possessed.” Like the 
tottering china that shakes without a wind, it functions on a 
superhuman as well as a human level. And the Sylphs and 
Gnomes, creatures of fantasy though they are, are as real as 
feminine beauty, frailty, and “ honor ” or as frustration, malice, 
and mischief in the human heart. 

The ground of reader assent to this seemingly contradictory 
presentation is in part Pope’s use of the classical epic frame- 
work. In the Homeric world everything that exists, whether 
stationary or kinetic in its mode of being, is sacredly alive. 
Everything is Zeus-linked—“ they in Zeus and He in them.” 
All the phenomena of nature, even bread, grass, and the dawn, 
are holy. 

To this Pope adds, especially by his frequent Miltonic echoes, 
the world of Christian miracle—the world in which angels may 
appear bodily to instruct man and the devil converse in the 
form of a toad; a world in which the eating of an apple can 
entail consequences enormously disproportionate if considered 
without reference to the special qualities of that apple. 

Together, the Homeric and Christian myths help suggest a 
spiritual approach to reality and particularly to human affairs, 
preparing the way for mythopoeic action. The solemn theo- 
logical postulate that the divine is concerned with man and 
the things of man because in some way the divine is in man 
is, of course, treated in terms of puffs, powders, patches, and 
billets-doux. In an age skittish about a direct approach to 
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the world of usual life as a divine mystery this is a telling way 
to deal with such matters. Pope furthers this indirect, seem- 
ingly not too serious approach by keeping Christian mythology 
subordinate to the Graeco-Roman and Rosicrucian systems. 

Divinity is most prominently embodied in the person of 
Belinda. Intimations of her divinity range from such conven- 
tionalized “ sleeping ” etymological expressions as the hope that 
she, like the goddess Muse, will “ inspire” Pope’s lays, to the 
celebrated scene of the sacred rites of her toilet. 

The establishment of her divinity falls into three major classi- 
fications: the general deification of the sex to which she belongs; 
the special treatment accorded Belinda, such as the head 
Sylph’s attendance, together with the superhuman value placed 
on everything connected with her, especially her “ sacred 
Lock ”; and finally, the insistence throughout the poem that she 
is a kind of sun goddess. 

In Canto I we are told: 


Oft, when the world imagine women stray, 
The Sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way. 


In addition to this divine guidance, women are said, when 
their role on earth is over, to return to their “ first Elements.” 
Termagants will become Salamanders, “ soft yielding minds ” 
Nymphs, prudes turn into Gnomes, and coquettes become airy 
Sylphs. During life the sex as a whole has Sylphic assistance: 


... to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs. 


The gift of a lady to her knight, specifically Clarissa’s offering 
of the scissors, is received “ with rev’rence.” When the Fair 
pay visits on “ solemn” days “ num’rous wax-lights in bright 
order blaze.” Women are “Angels called, and Angel-like 
adored,” and at the theater the side-box bows to them “ from 
its inmost rows.” When the belles engage in battle, they exhibit 
more than mortal powers—the power, indeed, of life and death. 
Enraged Thalestris “ scatters death around from both her eyes.” 
Chloe kills Sir Plume with a frown and then revives him with 
a smile. 

But Belinda outshines all her sex in divine attributes and 
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importance. She is told that she is the “ distinguished care/ 
Of thousand bright Inhabitants of Air.” The head Sylph, Ariel 
himself, comes to warn her of the impending disaster. Her own 
“heav’nly image in the glass” is the goddess she worships 
during the sacred ceremony of her toilet. When the Baron 
desires a favor from her, he builds an altar to Love—which 
is, in a sense, Belinda herself. 

Sylphs who are careless in attending Belinda are threatened 
with hellish punishments—all of them within Belinda’s Rha- 
damanthine power: being “ stopped in vials,” “ transfixed with 
pins,” “ plunged in lakes of bitter washes,” and shrunk with 
alum styptics. When she is very angry lightning flashes from 
her eyes, and by the use of “ Cosmetic Powers ” she can make 
these lightnings keener. 

Not only is her Lock sacred, but as the symbol of her chastity 
it is called an “ inestimable prize.” When it is lost, she “ burns 
with more than mortal ire.” Canto IV opens with a long list 
of grievances, many of them greater than the snipping of a curl; 
yet Belinda’s rage at the loss of her Lock is said to exceed that 
of the victims of all these other grievances. This heightens the 
significance of her loss and exhibits her emotion about it as 
above the average mortal run for a mere ringlet. Finally, the 
surest “ proof” the poem gives that the Lock is too exalted a 
trophy for a mere mortal is its ascension into heaven and its 
perpetual glorification there. Future lovers will send up vows 
to it and the fates of nations be foretold by its celestial motions. 

Furthermore, Belinda and the objects associated with her 
can work miracles. Sailing forth on the Thames: 





On her white breast a sparkling Cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 


The kissing and adoration are in a sense miracles of the Cross— 
though of the sparkling not the bloody one. And this conversion 
of Jews and infidels is owing not to the power of Christ but 
to the force of female beauty. And somewhat like a deity 
willing to undergo tortures and to sacrifice himself for the good 
of mankind, Belinda points out that she bound her locks in 
“paper durance,” wreathed her tender head with “ torturing 
irons ” and fillets, “ And bravely bore the double loads of lead.” 
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The Baron himself petitions her for a miracle he is confident 
she can work. Rather than die, he begs: 


... ah let me still survive, 
And burn in Cupid’s flames—but burn alive. 


This brings us to the question of Belinda’s Olympian pedi- 
gree, which it is possible to conjecture with some certitude. 
Repeatedly the poem suggests her kinship with the sun. In 
Canto I it is said that when she opens her eyes they will eclipse 
the sun. At the opening of Canto II this sun comparison is 
extended: 


Not with more glories, in the’etherial plain, 

The Sun first rises o’er the purpled main 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair Nymphs, and well-drest Youths around her shone, 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. ‘ 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Not only is she the center of this youthful solar system 
boating on the Thames; she has an effect like sunshine on the 
world as a whole: “ Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay.” 
However, not all her sun functions are benevolent. In Greek 
myth the daughters of the sun—such as Circe, Medea, and the 
nymphs who guard the cattle of Helios—are endowed with 
special terror. Like the sun itself, they possess a strong destruc- 
tive power. 

In Belinda the spell-binding and enchantment activities of a 
Circe and the thirst for cruel vengeance of a Medea are exerted, 
properly, only in the hyperbole of courtship. Her “ cruelty ” 
is directed, as a belle’s must be, toward her beaux. She nourishes 
her shining locks for the “destruction of mankind”; and as 
the sun destroys with its rays, so Belinda can make fops “ die ” 
by glances from her eyes: 


For after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die: 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must... . 
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These lines are particularly interesting since they also under- 
cut the myth of Belinda’s divinity—specifically her sunship— 
by references to her actual mortality. The time of the poem 
is conceived as a single day, its progress marked by frequent 
references to the progress of the sun in the sky. The implication 
is that Belinda’s course, like the sun’s, will ultimately end in 
darkness. 

Pope frequently undercuts the beautiful or heroic structures 
he builds up, either in the interest of realism or to achieve shock 
or risibility. Here by the juxtaposition of two seemingly con- 
tradictory aspects of Belinda’s nature, her divinity and her 
mortality, he makes this sun myth come to grips in a rever- 
berating way with actuality. 

For there is an actual level on which Belinda the woman, 
with all her frivolities, is divine. As a woman, she is a volitional, 
morally responsible part of God’s universe. The good sense or 
lack of it which she brings to bear upon the great business of 
the Hampton Court scene—her selection of a husband—will 
have its effect upon her own future, that of her children, and 
ultimately of the human race. She is also the physical vehicle of 
that future. As such she is sacred in the same way as—but in an 
intenser degree than—Homer’s “ holy ” grass, bread, and dawn. 

It is necessary for Pope to begin by stressing Belinda’s 
divinity. The affront offered her, slight in appearance, must 
be felt as a serious and real affront, as, in fact, sacrilege. The 
clipping of the lock must signify simultaneously not only a 
minor youthful folly but also, symbolically, the rape of a woman 
and the outrage of a goddess. 

If Belinda’s mortality were not also stressed, the myth of 
her sun-ship would lose much of its acceptability. Western 
civilization has tended to turn away from the conviction that 
everything that lives is God-related. The more enlightened of 
the Chinese and Indian traditions have never lost sight of this, 
and our own major poets have had to turn their eyes toward 
a unifying spiritual center. But the poet of an age of common 
sense may find it good strategy, as Pope did with Belinda, 
to qualify goddess-ship by emphasizing finite, human qualities. 
The scene at Belinda’s dressing-table where she is both the 
mortal high priestess and the goddess worshiped in the mirror 
is an especially felicitous example of this strategy. 
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The miraculous power exerted by Belinda’s eyes and the 
cross on her bosom has already been indicated. So potent is 
her beauty—for it is through the actual force of female beauty 
that her divinity operates—that a single hair from the belle’s 
head can do wonders: 


Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, 
Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 


This is at once miraculous and literally true. Sporting with 
the tangles of Neaera’s hair is well recognized as synecdoche 
for the actual sexual attraction of the female for the male. 

Within the field of this God-given attraction all the trivia 
connected with Belinda achieve accessory deity. Her powder, 
her washes, her furbelows, and her blushes are sanctified, re- 
ceiving the care of heavenly spirits. Her chastity too, under 
the metaphoric disguises of “some frail China jar” and the 
portentous Petticoat, attains mythic stature. Yet the very 
frailty and transience of blushes and chastity bring forcibly 
to mind this goddess’s humanity. 

The status of Shock as an object belonging to Belinda has 
particular interest in this connection. Ariel ends his review of 
dangers threatening the heroine with the climatic line: “Or 
whether Heaven has doomed that Shock must fall.” In the 
context of this speech Shock’s fall has been made to seem more 
important than Belinda’s forgetting her prayers, losing her 
heart, or staining her honor. This impression is reinforced by 
Ariel’s decision to assign lesser points of danger to lesser Sylphs. 
Early in the poem the foppish lovers are compared to lap-dogs 
—a minor theriomorphic myth which gains in importance when 
it becomes clear that to belles lap-dogs are in a sense lover 
substitutes. Thus the concern of Belinda and her guardian 
Sylph for Shock is not eccentric but a recognition of the belle’s 
major interest in life—her relations with eligible men. 

This is typical of the way values are deliberately confused 
in the poem. What appears trivial—the exaggerated anxiety 
over Shock—is actually significant; and conversely. When 
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Belinda says: “ Let Spades be trumps! . . . and trumps they 
were ”’ she only seems to be going through the routine procedure 
of a card game. “ Really ” she is a goddess creating and lighting 
a world. These two meanings are linked by the fact that Be- 
linda, representing generic woman, is the physical means by 
which the “ little worlds ” of mankind are brought into being. 
Her beauty and the feminine graces, of which this poem makes 
so much, actually are a “light ” of daily living and one of the 
ordering forces of the world. 

Though the poem focuses primary attention on the deity of 
Belinda, her male compeers also come under the cognizance of 
Olympus. Belinda’s status is multiple. She is a belle, an epic 
champion, and a sun goddess. But the fops’ elevation seems at 
first to go no further than the heroic—and even that is pre- 
carious. In the context of Hampton Court it is easier to believe 
in the ladies’ divinity than in the fops’ heroism. For the women, 
in spite of their frivolity, are functioning in an environment 
proper to them; whereas the men are out of a specific manly 
context. Their attributed heroism is nowhere exhibited unless 
in the Baron’s surreptitious severing of Belinda’s lock—an act 
which on the goddess level is sacrilege, on the epic level a war 
trick, and in the polite world a piece of rudeness. 

Both in the game of cards and in the crowning battle fought 
with fans, snuff, and killing frowns these “ heroes” are over- 
come by the ladies. Even Jove decides for the latter: 


Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 

Weighs the Men’s wits against the Lady’s hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 


The myth of the beaux’ heroism seems to be a mock-myth—one 
not substantiated in the action of the poem. But it would be 
mistaken to suppose that this pseudo-myth is not functional. 
On the contrary, the irony of its relation to actuality, compared 
to that of the Belinda myth, reinforces the theme of false and 
confused values. In the eyes of belles, these fops are god-like 
heroes. The belles, like certain other deities, are purblind. 
Based also on imperfect vision are two twin myths which 
pervade the poem: that seeming is being, and conversely; and 
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that the little is big, and conversely. Set against these myths 
of confused vision is the reader’s correct view of actuality, the 
view in which appearances are seen through, where big things 
are always and everywhere big, and little ones always and 
everywhere little. 

But the relation of these two myths to actuality is not simple. 
Within the “actuality ” of the fashionable sphere in which 
Belinda moves, seeming is to some extent being and has real 
effects. If Belinda is to marry reputably, she must seem—but 
not necessarily be—“ first in virtue as in face.” Her virtue may 
be put on for public consumption as are her clothes and her 
complexion. On the other hand, though the belle may in reality 
be virtuous, if she is made to seem questionable—as by a fop’s 
displaying a curl of hair snipped from her person—then her 
actual virtue, as Thalestris points out to her, counts for nothing. 





Methinks already I your tears survey, 
Already hear the horrid things they say, 
Already see you a degraded toast 

And all your honour in a whisper lost! 

How shall I, then, your helpless fame defend? 
*T will then be infamy to seem your friend! 


As far as the fashionable world is concerned, big things, such 
as the loss of virtue, may have no important consequences; 
whereas little things, the snipping of a curl, may be disastrous. 
These twin ideological myths have a two-way connection with 
actuality: the actuality of the moral absolute and the actuality 
of the world of Sir Plume and Thalestris. 

This conflict of actualities is reflected in the Rosicrucian 
machinery. Among other things, the Sylphs represent the 
fashionable actuality, and the Gnomes with the Cave of Spleen 
the vengeance absolute actuality always takes when flouted. 
It is this contrast of actualities which gives the poem its deepest 
significance. 

The effectiveness with which the contrast functions derives 
not so much from the abstract truth underlying it as from the 
extent to which Sylphs and Gnomes are liberated from fairy- 
land and made denizens simultaneously of London and the 
New Jerusalem. Similarly, their human charges are inhabitants 
of fashionable London, relatives of Zeus, and pilgrims to eternity. 
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It is this coming together of fictional and real, their interaction, 
and their partial fusion that helps give the Rape of the Lock 
its exceptional degree of integrated ambivalence. 

A prime factor in achieving this richness without sacrificing 
unity is the care Pope takes to anchor each of the poem’s 
nonce-myths in a variety of established mythologies. He 
borrows impartially from Greeks, Romans, Christians, Hebrews, 
and Rosicrucians—not to mention public or natural myth and 
such special areas as Shakespeare’s world of diminutive fairies. 
Nor is it merely a question of mythological systems. The Cave 
of Spleen, for instance, has a rich overlay both of general under- 
world concepts and of visits to underworlds in specific poems. 
Yet all these diverse borrowings are subjugated to the particu- 
lar purpose of Umbriel’s visit to this particular Hades. It is 
the curiosa felicitas of Pope’s design that the whirlwind of 
mythopoeic activity going on in the poem is so tempered by 
its presentation that on the surface it makes little more noise 
than a beau’s whisper in the ear of a belle. Pope’s own mytho- 
poeic method is, in effect, this: 


When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand? 


Dallas, Texas 
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EMMA: THE AWAKENING FROM INNOCENCE 
By Josepn M. Durry, JR. 


Persuasion, which is the last of Jane Austen’s completed 
works, describes the renascence, through love, of an individual 
in a discordant society. At the end of the novel, Anne Elliot, 
the representative of the dying class, is joined to Captain 
Wentworth, the representative of the usurping class. Through 
the union Anne achieves new life for herself; and in the com- 
promise, it may be assumed, revived strength for her class. 
Emma, Jane Austen’s other masterpiece, imposes upon the 
heroine no such pressures of class conflict except insofar as 
Emma herself, in her efforts to obtain release from her inno- 
cence, untunes the string of degree and creates discord. If the 
joints of society are exposed in Emma, sometimes mercilessly, 
society does not baffle the individual into either undue sub- 
mission or rebellion. Confidence in the general health of society 
diminishes the significance of the irritation with particulars. 
This confidence radiates upon society and upon the individual. 
To the same extent as decay and death threaten the climate of 
Persuasion, Emma, throughout, is luminous with the imman- 
ence of life. This central and essential confidence endows the 
characters and incidents in the novel with an Olympian remote- 
ness and clarity that we often associate with epic tales of 
demi-gods and heroes. 

From the time of its publication, the critical reputation of 
this heroically lively novel has been excellent. True, there have 
been qualifications about various aspects of the book: early 
Victorian qualms about the frivolousness of the heroine; late 
Victorian regrets over the undemocratic stratification of society; 
and recent suspicions about Emma’s character and the possible 
superiority of Jane Fairfax. But all have been in agreement on 
the achievement of Emma: a landmark in novelistic structure, 
a masterpiece of wit, an enormously lucid delineation of a 
limited society. The structure has been analyzed, the wit com- 
mended, the society examined; yet inadequate attention has 
been given to the main line of action which is marked out by 
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Emma herself. What the novel is “ about” is the awakening 
of a normal, intelligent young woman to the possibilities of 
physical love and the direction, often chaotic, taken by her 
curiosity in an effort at discovery of that love. Emma is not 
simply a portrait of society having for its focal point of refer- 
ence the activities of a clever and wilful girl; nor is it a portrait 
of that girl in her reaction against society. Society is always 
secondary to the career of the novel’s chief performer and her 
subject. The theme of Emma is the passage of its heroine from 
innocence: to experience—from dreams to consciousness; and 
Highbury and its environs is the arena wherein she achieves 
this knowledge of reality. The novel is the record of a dramatic 
engagement with experience that moves its protagonist relent- 
lessly through fantasy to reality. Jane Austen’s wit illuminates, 
through distortion, the complexities of this elaborate and dis- 
turbing ordeal. 


II 


The form of the novel provides for the maximum dramatic 
articulation of the heroine’s conscious and unconscious response 
to the life around her. Of a total of fifty-five chapters,’ the 
majority are under ten pages long and they rely mainly on 
dialogue; narrative explanation and interior monologue occa- 
sionally (and significantly) link the scenes. At almost no point 
in the novel is Emma not in a central position, whether in 
public, where her relations with others are exposed, or in 
private, where her sub-liminal motives are explored with daz- 
zling and acerb precision. 

Excluding the introductory chapters (1 and 2), the novel 
has three sections corresponding to the three stages of Emma’s 
experience with “romance.” In addition to the humor of 
specific situations, each section is bound by an elastic pattern 
of irony which persistently tightens around the blindness of 
her heroine and then breaks to pieces amid her discovery of the 
true state of affairs. Chapters 3 through 17 are occupied with 
Emma’s scheme for uniting Harriet and Elton. In the privacy 


* The standard Oxford edition of the Novels edited by R. W. Chapman follows 
the original form of starting a new set of chapters with each volume, but for the 
convenience of all readers I am assuming that most copies of Emma use the 
consecutive chapter numbering throughout. 
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of her own home, Emma attempts to control and thus experi- 
ence vicariously a romantic relationship between two people 
whom she selects as suitable for each other. The ironical turn 
in this section is that Emma’s preferred role of governing 
spectator is misinterpreted by one of the actors as that of 
principal. In the second section (Chapter 18 through 46) , the 
Emma-Frank Churchill-Jane Fairfax illusion and masquerade 
which is the heart of the novel, Emma advances from a private 
game of vicarious love to public life and to an active, though 
equally playful, flirtation. Emma and Frank Churchill go 
through the motions of courtship because they are lively and 
handsome and young and because, as well-matched offspring 
of closely connected families, they are expected to take 
pleasure in each other’s company and do. The irony here is 
that only one of the parties is as ingenuous as such story-book 
figures ought to be; and Emma becomes the covering figure for 
a deadly-serious surreptitious affair. The concluding chapters 
of the novel (47 through 55) record the startled awakening of 
fmma’s consciousness to the delightful and terrifying reality 
of an attachment between herself and Knightley that is not at 
all the brother-sister friendship she had pretended it to be but 
one based on strong ties of physical affection. The supreme 
irony in which the book is fixed—its traces may be hunted 
out from the earliest pages—is that the relationship between 
Emma and Knightley had always been that of lovers, subcon- 
sciously and tentatively at first and at last avowedly and 
openly. 

The drama of innocence as it is exhaustively performed by 
Emma turns her about through innumerable scenes of error 
and illusion until she is propelled outward into a recognition 
of identity and an admission of reality. Innocence here implies 
a basic lack of involvement with reality, a disengagement from 
life that rejects or is ignorant or unconscious of the responsi- 
bility of experience. The first sentence of the novel signals 
Emma’s suspension in a kind of innocence: “ Emma Wood- 
house, handsome, clever, and rich, with a comfortable home 
and happy disposition seemed to unite some of the best 
blessings of existence; and had lived nearly twenty-one years 
in the world with very little to distress or vex her.’ Thus 
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Emma is not free; but she is endowed with the possibilities 
for the achievement of maximum freedom within an established 
pattern. What she has lacked up to the beginning of the novel 
has been the exercise of this freedom in the most natural 
manner of which a young woman of nearly twenty-one is 
capable. Her too well-insulated life requires a challenge, and 
love is the surest form this challege can take. James similarly 
poises his great heroines on just such a brink between innocence 
and experience and he likewise confers on them the freedom 
insured by “ the best blessings of existence.” So equipped, they 
can compare life as it is with life as they fancy it to be. But 
all James’s heroines are exiles in a disorderly world where the 
topography is ambiguous and sometimes frightful; Emma, how- 
ever, sails forth into a world which, whatever its faults, justifies 
Aquinas’s definition of peace—tranquillity of order. 

The first chapter makes clear that Emma has already had 
an excessively long extension of infancy: she has been served 
and applauded and protected by overly-solicitous relatives and 
friends. The early death of her mother—archetypal heroes and 
heroines are usually bereft of one or both parents—gave her 
a position of superiority without the corresponding requirement 
of responsibility. Complacency and finally inertia would be the 
result of a continuation of such a life as that encouraged at 
Hartfield and followed by her father. Mr. Woodhouse, one of 
the perpetually innocent, exists in a limbo of bliss where life 
has no variousness, complexity, piquancy; where his valetudi- 
narian wishes are forever acceded to because denial of even the 
most trivial of them provokes colic distemper. At Hartfield 
Mr. Woodhouse has achieved a womb-like insulation against 
the external world so that each entry into so miniscule a society 
as that of Highbury is accompanied by severe pangs of irritated 
displacement. 

Although the oddities of such an otiose and androgynous 
existence are frequent subjects for satire in Jane Austen— 
Lady Bertram in Mansfield Park is the example, par excellence, 
of the permanently supine position—the dangers of even a 
spirited person succumbing to an oyster-like adaptation to 
environment are not represented as negligible. The temptation 
persists throughout the novel of Emma’s accommodating her- 
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self to her father’s life and remaining unmarried as both his 
child and his mother—with Knightley off to one side in a 
questionable fraternal position complicating even further an 
incestuous household. But the marriage of Miss Taylor enables 
Emma to act decisively and at last in a direction in which her 
curiosity has been aroused. As the novel begins, Emma is 
neither complacent nor inert; but she is uncertain and ingenu- 
ous in her attitude toward sex. Nevertheless she is ready to 
embark on a program of discovery that will lead objectively 
from futile experiment to futile experiment, subjectively from 
disguised motive to disguised motive—while Knightley ob- 
serves and worries and admonishes. 

As the logical “eye” of the novel, Knightley possesses an 
at times provoking omniscience, which enables him to know as 
much about most of the characters as each knows about him- 
self, or more. He predicts at once the folly of Emma’s attempt 
to match Harriet with Elton. Before any of the others he 
suspects an understanding between Jane Fairfax and Frank 
Churchill. Above all he is an engaged observer of Emma's 
career. Until he has some confidence in a return of feeling 
from her, he disguises his attachment for Emma (though he 
recognizes it) , just as Emma disguises hers for him (though she 
does it subconsciously). Through the novel the interplay of 
the conversations between Emma and Knightley forms a tour- 
nament in which each is matched against the other in a game 
where, as it turns out, the stakes are nothing less than mutual 
conquest. 

The novel then begins with this situation: Knightley loves 
“mma, while she cannot be said to love anyone. Emma 
subscribes to certain eighteenth century standards of rational 
conduct that compel her to make use of the machinery of 
reason even when she is most under the influence of her 
imagination.? Consequently she masks the nature of her fasci- 


* At a time of desperate emotional bereavement, when she fears she has lost 
Knightley to Harriet, Emma regains her composure by resolutely aspiring toward 
a future more reasonable and self-critical routine of life—her impossible ideal: “. 
the only source whence anything like consolation or composure could be drawn, 
was in the resolution of her own better conduct, and the hope that, however inferior 
in spirit or gaity might be the following and every future winter of her life to the 
past, it would yet find her more rational, more acquainted with herself, and leave 
her less to regret when it were gone.” (Chapter 48). 
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nation with sex: she day-dreams, she plays with human dolls, 
she exalts the unmarried state and idealizes a brother-sister 
relationship between the sexes. She especially insists upon the 
last because it impinges upon the area of her deepest feeling 
and threatens her with the reality she desires but is not pre- 
pared to accept until the end of the novel.’ 

Quite naturally Knightley is Emma’s measure of manhood 
—he had always been a loveable and commanding fixture in 
her life—and the mercury of her disposition rises and falls with 
his approbation or disapproval of her conduct. However, 
Knightley’s role of private idol or household god is hardly 
compatible with that of lover especially when a tangential kin- 
ship with the lar is presumed. Emma’s vehement rejection of 
marriage for Knightley (as in her indignant dismissal of the 
rumor which Mrs. Weston passes on about Jane Fairfax and 
Knightley [Chapter 36]) —or for herself (as in her exaltation of 
the unmarried state for a woman of property [Chapter 10]) acts 
both as a safeguard to her affectionate possessiveness toward 
Knightley and a rebuke to her own unconscious desire for such 
possession. Yet it is significant, for example, that early in the 
novel (Chapter 12) the manner in which Emma chooses to 
tease away Knightley’s irritation over her interference in the 
Harriet-Martin engagement is by playfully picking up her 
sister’s infant when she sees Knightley come in for dinner at 
Hartfield. She quite naturally projects herself into a role which 
she would like to perform and which she intuitively realizes 
renders her most attractive to Knightley. Their talk, as Emma 
holds the infant girl, is typical of the double-edged banter 





* In a finely managed scene with Knightley at the ball at the Crown Inn (Chapter 
38), Emma indicates by her delicately mocking reference that she is ready to discard 
the brother-sister myth. The fact that the question of propriety does arise at all is 
significant of Emma’s fear that there may really be something shocking in physical 
contact with Knightley. Mr. Weston calls out with his usual vacant geniality: 

“Come, Miss Weodhouse, Miss Otway, Miss Fairfax, what are you all doing? 
Come, Emma, set your companions the example. Everybody is lazy! Every- 
body is asleep!’ 

“IT am ready,’ said Emma, ‘ whenever I am wanted.’ 

“Whom are you going to dance with?’ asked Mr. Knightley. She hesitated 
a moment, and then replied, ‘ With you, if you will ask me.’ 

“Will you?’ said he, offering his hand. 

‘Indeed I will. You have shown that you can dance, and you know we are 
not really so much brother and sister as to make it at all improper.’ 

‘ Brother and sister!—no, indeed.’ 
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which they carry on with greater or less seriousness throughout 
the book: 


‘What a comfort it is that we think alike about our nephews and 
nieces! As to men and women, our opinions are sometimes very 
different; but with regard to these children, I observe we never 
disagree. 

‘If you were as much guided by nature in your estimate of men 
and women, and as little under the power of fancy and whim in 
your dealings with them, as you are where these children are con- 
cerned, we might always think alike. 

‘To be sure—our discordancies must always arise from my being 
in the wrong. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, smiling, ‘and reason good. I was sixteen years old 
when you were born. 

‘A material difference, then,’ she replied; ‘and no doubt you were 
much my superior in judgment at that period in our lives; but does 
not the lapse of one-and-twenty years bring our understandings a 
good deal nearer?’ 

‘Yes, a good deal nearer.’ 





The conflict in Emma is, as Knightley an eighteenth century 
thinker states it, between fancy and nature.* Understanding 
is the rather stern custodian of fancy and the ancillary of 
nature which is reality. Emma thinks she is directed by her 
understanding when actually her fancy reels her about. Not 
until she makes a natural response to life (an act of the under- 
standing that reveals as well her own nature and its longings) , 
after a series of calamities arranged by her fancy, is the distance 
separating her from Knightley obliterated. 


Ill 


Emma acquires Harriet Smith as an article of amusement, a 
human toy, presumably to improve the girl through contact 
with the cultivated routine of life at Hartfield and to provide 
herself with a convenient distraction for her idleness; but actu- 
ally Emma takes up Harriet in order to enjoy through her an 
experimental relationship with a man. The reason Emma gives 
for separating Harriet from Martin is that his rank is too low 
for the illegitimate offspring of possibly aristocratic connec- 

* During a conversation with Mrs. Weston, Knightley says of Emma: ‘She will 


never submit to anything requiring industry and patience, and a submission of the 
fancy to the understanding.’ (Chapter 5). 
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tions. The officiousness with which Emma acts in this case 
needs a iuller explanation than the one she makes to herself 
and to others. If Harriet is a puppet through whom Emma 
proposes to enjoy a vicarious love affair, the object of that 
affair must be at least a possible husband for Emma herself. 
But the force of Martin’s sexuality implied in his occupation 
is excessively disturbing to a young woman of limited experi- 
ence embarking on her first experiment. Grossness, coarseness, 
and clownishness are the qualities Emma ascribes to the farmer 
although she has only observed him in passing on the streets 
of Highbury.’ These attributes are spiritually and physically 
antithetical to the standards of elegance, reason, and wit which 
Emma applies to courtship as well as to every other ritual 
of lite. 

Physical union with Martin would be unthinkable for Emma; 
with Elton it might be grotesque and disagreeable but not 
impossible. Elton, handsome, obliging, and flattering, is a more 
likely candidate for Emma (and, therefore, for Harriet); but 
Emma tires of him—though Harriet does not—before the affair 
runs to its climax. In every respect the experiment with Elton 
is a disappointment to Emma and at last a disaster. For one 
who had longed to test the resources of the masculine libido in 
pursuit of an object, Emma attains a greater degree of success 
with Elton than she had bargained for. As they return from the 
dinner party at Randalls (Chapter 15), Elton, heated by wine, 
considers the intimacy of the carriage a propitious setting for 
coming to terms with the woman of his choice. After the 
revelation, each regards the other, for their plans, as a hateful 
and subversive plotter against status in a rigidly stratified 
society; and the angry silence which follows their recriminations 
for mutual treachery leaves “ no room for the little zig-zags of 
embarrassment.” The muted savagery of the situation, as they 
ride home alone through the snow, is a kind of epiphany of 
hell and is just retribution for them both. When Emma reflects 
the next day on the clergyman’s presumption—the Eltons were 
nobody and the Woodhouses, “ the younger branch of a very 
ancient family ”’—she understands (and this is what is most 


5 As usual Emma is wrong in her image of Martin. He is a refined and rather 
more a genteel figure than a Laurentian rustic. 
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provoking) that Elton does not even love her and that his 
proposal was merely an act of “ self-aggrandizement.” This is 
the final turn of the screw in the comedy of errors: not only had 
Emma become directly involved where she had intended to 
supervise; she had become involved not so much as a young 
woman desired for her own sake but rather as an article of 
commerce, a handsome appurtenance, a high-priced fixture on 
which Elton might ostentatiously perch so as to be noticed by 
the world. 


IV 


The events of the first section of Emma are mainly limited 
to Hartfield: the holiday visit of the John Knightleys and the 
dinners which attend the visit constitute the most significant 
social intercourse. But in the second and much longer part of 
the novel, the public aspect of Emma’s encounter with experi- 
ence is emphasized. Many more visits and assemblages are 
described; more characters are introduced; and the relationship 
among the principals grows more complex. This expansion of 
setting corresponds to the more serious and complicated nature 
of Emma’s involvement with Frank Churchill. Frank is the 
agent that moves the society to activity—though the presence 
of the outré Mrs. Elton can certainly not be ignored—just as 
he is the agent for awakening in Emma a more varied range of 
feeling than she had heretofore known. 

Before Frank appears in Highbury, a scene between Emma 
and Knightley establishes the polar extremes from which each 
views the young man whom they know only by report: Emma 
yearns toward her day-dream lover from outside Highbury and 
Knightley is alarmed by a portending rival who may push, 
besides the advantage of novelty, the claims of youth upon 
Emma. Knightley, whose life embodies the practice of eigh- 
teenth century enlightened benevolence, magisterially—and 
quite unkindly—attempts to chart for Emma the compass 
points of right conduct which even so young a man as Frank 
ought to follow. The heat of their conversation rises until 
Knightley announces that Frank’s letters “ disgust” him. 


Emma sums up her image of what she expects Frank to be 
like: 
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‘My idea of him is, that he can adapt his conversation to the 
taste of everybody, and has the power as well as the wish of being 
universally agreeable. To you he will talk of farming; to me, of 
drawing or music; and so on to everybody, having the general infor- 
mation on all subjects which will enable him to follow the lead, or 
take the lead, just as propriety may require, and to speak extremely 
well on each; that is my idea of him.’ 


And Knightley replies with a disdainful distortion of the above 
picture and ends with a scarcely disguised plea to Emma; 


‘And mine,’ said Mr. Knightley warmly, ‘is that if he turn out 
anything like it, he will be the most insufferable fellow breathing! 
What! at three-and-twenty to be the king of his company—the 
great man—the practised politician, who is to read everybody’s 
character, and make everybody’s talents conduce to a display of 
his own superiority; to be dispensing his flatteries around, that he 
may make all appear like fools compared with himself! My dear 
Emma, your own good sense could not endure such a puppy when 
it: came to the point.’ (Chapter 18). 


The situation is a tense and ironic one. Emma believes precisely 
what she wants to believe about Frank, and so does Knightley. 
That Emma predicts the appearance Frank assumes before 
the world, and Knightley the reality underneath the appear- 
ance, is no credit to the prescience of either. For once the 
“no-nonsense ” facade that Knightley maintains collapses into 
folly. The neolithic structure at once so formidably and so 
sensibly put together has no protection against the corrosive 
effects of unreasonable jealousy. On the other hand, Emma’s 
blankness over the intensity of Knightley’s feeling underlines 
her absorption in an illusion so strong that she is blind to the 
powerful reality which surrounds her. Self-interest motivates 
the sentiments of each: Emma looks forward to a rescue from 
reality; Knightley fears lest it turn out to be a betrayal. Not 
unexpectedly, the gallant and menacing stranger, when he 
comes, measures up to the hope of the one and to the fear of 
the other. 

When Frank does arrive, he creates the expected tremor of 
satisfaction in Highbury. To say that Frank is a clever and 
agreeable young man is to understate the case. Frank is an 
archetype of all clever young men who live by their wits and 
their charm, whose amiability and good looks are their chief 
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commodities, whose end in life is pleasure, and who do not 
flinch at swindle in order to attain this end. He is a paragon 
of confidence men who apparently is destined to obtain as 
much from the world as he chooses to demand of it. It is an 
ironical reward for Emma, after her handling of Harriet, to 
be matched against such a master performer as Frank. The 
only point at which she is his equal (it is her salvation) is 
that her egotism is as massive as his. 

Frank’s entry into Highbury complicates the comedy of 
illusion and reality of which Emma is the central performer— 
and chief victim. The “real” romance between Jane and 
Frank is concealed at Jane’s expense (Jane is the bereaved and 
silent lover), and the flirtation between Emma and Frank 
occupies the attention not only of themselves but of all the 
interested observers of Highbury. Jane watches and is grieved; 
Knightley watches and is aggravated; the Westons watch and 
smile aproval. Always a serious and fascinated student of her 
own psyche, Emma discovers that she is still more interesting 
to herself now that she has achieved an attachment. Her 
“love ” is an idea—and an ideal—a state of mind, the titillating 
effects of which she analyzes, probes, and extends in economical 
portions. She recognizes the danger of waste or spoilage in 
excess of feeling. “ Love ” is a solipsistic game that she plays, 
and she imagines that it is the real thing. First she confers upon 
Frank “the distinguished honor which her imagination had 
given him, the honor, if not of being really in love with her, 
of being at least very near it, and saved only by her own 
indifference .. .” (Chapter 25). Later, at a time when Frank 
is on the verge of admitting his connection with Jane Fairfax 
and Emma wards off what she suspects is a proposal, she 
decides that she must be in love with him “ in spite of every 
previous determination against it.” When she is alone she 
muses to herself: 


‘I certainly must,’ said she. ‘ This sensation of listlessness, weari- 
ness, stupidity, this disinclination to sit down and employ myself, 
this feeling of everything’s being dull and insipid about the house! 
I must be in love; I should be the oddest creature in the world if I 
were not—for a few weeks at least.’ (Chapter 30). 





Thereupon she decides that she has exhausted the possibilities 
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ms 


of love without having ventured into an area of excessive 
excitement; she “ rationally ” makes up her mind that the affair 
will go no further; and she reassures herself about Frank that 
though his feelings are warm they are changeable and he will 
not suffer too greatly from the loss. Finally, as a means of 
accomodating her erstwhile lover, she hits upon the notion of 
accomodating Harriet as well and of effecting an engagement 
between the two. All the while, the relationship between Jane 
and Frank moves toward the crisis that brings about publi- 
cation of their engagement. 

The announcement of Frank’s engagement and Harriet’s 
revelation of her feelings toward Knightley follow close upon 
each other (Chapters 46 and 47). The double surprise leaves 
Emma stranded in a condition of shocked isolation amid the 
wreckage of her illusions. Emma cries fraud with a long, re- 
sounding wail when she learns of Frank’s long-standing con- 
nection with Jane Fairfax. They have all been duped, she says, 
by “ a system of hypocrisy and deceit, espionage and treachery ” 
(Chapter 46). At the moment when she had supposed the 
problem of the still inconveniently unattached Harriet to have 
been solved, Emma finds out that she has been taken in by 
cleverness superior to her own. She cannot, however, find a 
scapegoat outside of herself when Harriet informs her that 
since she has been taught the propriety of seeking a socially 
superior husband, her once timid affections are now drawn 
upward to the region inhabited by Knightley. “‘O God! that 
I had never seen her! ’” is Emma’s fervent but vain ejaculation 
—the desperate wish of a no longer innocent young woman. 
Now every vestige of fancy is effectively dislodged from her 
mind and she is left face to face with the significant reality—her 
love for Knightley. After groping about after prismatic reflec- 
tions of her own imagining, she is now caught, surprised, with 
her hands outstretched and empty. The image Emma sees of 
herself is appalling: except her feeling for Knightley, “ every 
other part of her mind was disgusting” (Chapter 47). It is 
a time of overwhelming moral defeat for Emma, the defeat of 
innocence before the unforeseen hardship of reality. Without 
the consolation of Clarissa’s self-righteousness, she learns 
Clarissa’s lesson: “‘ That the eye is a traitor, and ought ever 
to be mistrusted: That form is deceitful... .’” 
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V 


As in a fairy-tale where blessings are bestowed without any 
reference to the merits of the recipient but according to the 
whimsy of an eccentric superior being, Emma is given the 
reward she in no way deserves. Reality now is fantastic and 
the way of right reason Emma plans to follow does not prepare 
her for Knightley’s proposal. Jane Austen arranges the setting 
with an eye for the magical distribution of gifts: after a 
morning of sullen weather the clouds are dispersed and the sun 
appears.” The interview with Knightley takes place in the 
garden at Hartfield amid “ the exquisite sight, smell, sensation 
of nature, tranquil, warm, and brilliant after a storm...” 
(Chapter 49). At this late stage of the novel Emma may not 
be a better woman than she was at the beginning, but she is 
a different one. She has recognized her passion for Knightley 
as a force qualitatively and quantitatively quite distinct from 
her indulgence in vicarious courtship or from her flirtatious play 
with Frank. Her flirtation with Frank Churchill was an act 
of the will, an eccentric compound of desire and imagination. 
Frank’s charm is vast and surrounds Emma as late as their 
last meeting before their respective marriages; but his shallow- 
ness is exhaustible whereas Emma is confounded by the depth 
of Knightley’s character. Her affinity for Knightley is a move- 
ment of her nature that operates uncontrollably in subter- 
ranean regions as well as on the surface. Nevertheless when the 
challenge is most critical—when she believes she has lost 
Knightley—Emma responds most effectively: not nobly but 
with a fixed purpose of settling her own future. During their 
walk in the garden Emma resolves to hear her own fate, which 
is, she thinks, to lose Knightley to Harriet. Ironically the 
reality she now determines to face is one of her last delusions. 
The unexpected proposal she does hear staggers Emma, but 
not so much as to leave her incapable of viewing her triumph 
with satisfaction. The connection between Knightley and 
Harriet, which had shortly before seemed a logical possibility, 
now appears in its true perspective as so unequal and degrading 


° Although it is no doubt coincidental, the agreeable face of nature in this scene 
contrast’s remarkably with the bleak night of Emma’s other proposal—from Elton. 
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a match as to be unthinkable. Emma now cherishes the ordered 
society against which she had conspired by recommending to 
Harriet both Elton and Frank Churchill. 

In the sense that Emma has not only been awakened to an 
awareness of what life has to offer but is even close to achieve- 
ment, the novel has run its course. There are the expected 
odds and ends of explanation by the lovers to each other: 
Emma of delicate self-recrimination and Knightley of gallant 
avowal of a long-standing love and of an equally long confidence 
in the eventual triumph of her understanding and principles 
over fancy. In addition, there is the disposal of Harriet who is 
given over to the persistent farmer Martin and assigned a 
position in society appropriate for the illegitimate offspring of 
neither nobility nor great wealth. And Frank Churchill suc- 
ceeds in winning over all the world of Highbury by his protesta- 
tions of good intent and by his fluent self-abasement. In 
another milieu Frank might have been a villain, but here there 
is an almost awesome power in the dexterity with which he 
manages to take away from everyone at least their good will. 
“ven Knightley purports to find evidence of real feeling in 
Frank’s long, skillful letter to Mrs. Weston, which was obvious- 
ly written with a view to the wide circulation it receives. 

In her last meeting with Frank, Emma is in high spirits and 
it is clear that though she favors Knightley, she is still excited 
by Frank’s charm. She suggests to the young man that he 
enjoyed his masquerade in spite of its inconveniences: 


*...ITam sure that it was a source of high entertainment to you, 
to feel that you were taking us all in. Perhaps I am the readier to 
suspect, because, to tell you the truth, I think it might have been 
some amusement to myself in the same situation. I think there is 
a little likeness between us.’ 


She goes on to qualify this statement by another assertion that 
is probably an equal mixture of hypocrisy and sincerity: 


‘If not in our dispositions,’ she presently added, with a look of 
true sensibility, ‘there is a likeness in our destiny; the destiny 
which bids fair to connect us with two characters so much superior 
to our own.’ (Chapter 54). 


In part Emma’s ingenuousness causes her to make the first 
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association. There is simply too much evidence of her virtue 
planted through the novel for her to be regarded as a person of 
completely ruthless behavior: her piety toward her father is in 
itself a singular example of devotion. In part, however, Emma 
makes an accurate hit. Pleasure in power, which is a form of 
egotism, links these two characters. In the course of the novel 
Emma has particularly discovered the degree of power her sex 
confers upon her. Her capacious love of government is faced 
with a new and formidable challenge through her union with 
Knightley. And in spite of the author’s lightly satirical pre- 
diction of “ perfect happiness,” the question we are left with at 
the end of the novel is with what measure of prudence Emma, 
fully roused and with a knowledge of her power, undertakes the 
regency of her world. 


Chicago, Illinois 








STRUCTURAL PATTERNS IN DICKENS’S GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS 


By Joun H. Haaan, Jr. 


It is evident at first glance that Great Expectations falls 
into the familiar genre of the Bildungsroman, the novel dealing 
with a protagonist’s initiation into life and the changes it effects 
in his personality and character. But after the picaresque 
fiction of the eighteenth century made that theme a part of 
the novel’s earliest traditions, the nineteenth introduced a 
variety of refinements, in the pattern of which change Great 
Expectations’ significance as a transitional work has still to be 
noted. Dickens’s treatment of his hero lacks the full complexity 
and subtlety we have since come to expect in modern works 
of this genre, but it marks a distinct advance beyond the loose, 
episodic manner of, say, Oliver Twist and David Copperfieid. 
The central plot is still a variation on an old picaresque motif 
—just as Tom Jones, for example, discovers the worthiness of 
his origins and thereby wins the lovely Sophia, so Pip discovers 
the ignominious origins of his wealth and loses the lovely 
Estella—but the artistry with which Dickens constructs his 
story and clearly and consistently, with full truth to life, marks 
out every stage of his hero’s development, completely raises 
Great Expectations into a new class. 

The most conspicuous feature of this artistry is the way 
in which the story has been organized into three large sections 
of virtually equal length which Dickens calls “ Stages ” in the 
progress of Pip’s expectations. Not until Hard Times did 
Dickens so explicitly divide his novels into parts, the division 
becoming a sign of the greater care and planning he expended 
on his later work. In Great Expectations the divisions corre- 
spond exactly to the three principal phases of Pip’s life. In 
moral or temporal terms these phases are Boyhood, Youth, and 
Maturity. In the first of them Pip is an innocent child, content 
with his modest lot in life and full of love and affection for his 
protectors, Joe and Biddy. But the various forces that are to 
change him are already at work, and in Stage Two they have 
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their disastrous effect: Pip becomes a youthful spendthrift, 
and, totally absorbed in selfish pursuits, neglects all in his past 
life that is worthy of his remembrance and gratitude. Finally, 
in the third Stage, through a knowledge of suffering and in- 
justice won by his own disappointments and his acquaintance 
with Magwitch, he rises above self and achieves in loving 
devotion to another his regeneration. 

Each of these Stages has its various subdivisions, no less 
evident because they go without explicit mention. Stage One 
has four subparts, Stage Two three, and Stage Three four 
again.’ This suggests concretely the high degree of organization 
Dickens succeeded in imposing on his material. That Stages 
One and Three should both be divisible into four distinct 
phases points to a kind of symmetry that would be impossible 
to find in the earlier, haphazardly constructed novels. But what 
is more remarkable than this superficial numerical symmetry 
is the symmetrical balance between the actual contents of these 
respective subdivisions. Without overstating the case, it is per- 
fectly fair to say that Dickens, consciously or unconsciously, 
rounded off his book not only by resolving problems with 
which it began, but by arranging his resolutions in the same 
sequence as that in which the problems were first presented. 
If this seems forced, one should reserve his judgment until 
presently we explore Dickens’s careful and elaborate use of 
repetition in the novel. In the meanwhile, the evidence cannot 
be ignored. In the first section of Stage One (Chapters 1-6) 
Dickens deals with Pip’s first meeting with the stranger 
Magwitch; in the first section of Stage Three (Chapters 40- 
46) he deals with the second meeting of these characters, and 
provides us with the hitherto undisclosed details of Magwitch’s 
history. In Chapters 7-11 he introduces Pip to Miss Havisham 
and Estella, showing us the former’s perverted desires, but 
keeping the nature of Estella’s relationship to her a secret; in 


‘These subparts are as follows: in One, Chapters 1-6, 7-11, 12-17, 18-19; in 
Two, 20-27, 28-35, 36-39; and in Three, 40-46, 47-51, 52-56, 57-59. The criteria 
for determining the subdivisions of Stages One and Three are made clear in the 
above discussion. With regard to Stage Two, Chapters 20-27 form a distinct unit 
by virtue of the fact that they center entirely about London and Pip’s initiation 
into the life of that city. With the return to the village in 28 it is clear that a 
new unit begins which is neatly rounded off when Pip returns a second time. 
Chapter 36, by marking Pip’s coming of age, plainly begins a third section. 
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Chapters 47-51 he resolves these issues by bringing about Miss 
Havisham’s regeneration and disclosing the truth of Estella’s 
parentage. Chapters 12-17 deal with the formation of Pip’s 
selfish ambitions; Chapters 52-56, with his regeneration through 
selfless devotion to another. And finally, as Chapters 18-19 
concern Pip’s first hopeful departure from the old forge, so 
Chapters 57-59 show him returning to the forge after his ordeal, 
no longer the slave of illusions, but a mature man experienced 
in life. Such carefully balanced contrasts as these are im- 
mensely fruitful in a novel whose subject is that of personal 
development. The full significance of each successive stage of 
a character’s history can be appreciated best when one stage 
is placed, by either comparison or contrast, in relation to the 
others that precede or follow it. We shall return to this point 
when we discuss the device of repetition. 

From the overall point of view, then, Dickens defined bis 
intention delicately yet firmly by the grouping of material into 
explicit divisions and by the artifice of patterned contrast. 
This success is no less evident in the smaller sections of the 
book. In Stage One, for example, almost every event that 
occurs prepares the reader and Pip himself for the future course 
his career is to take. Careful tracing of the evolution of a state 
of mind or situation in its causal, step-by-step progression from 
one phase to another is a technique usually associated with 
George Eliot and Meredith. But in handling it in Great 
Expectations Dickens proves himself no less an adept. Pip’s 
very first deviation from a normal way of life—his pilfering of 
the food and the file for Magwitch—not only serves the 
obvious plot function of bringing the boy and the convict 
together, but it also foreshadows what are to be the baleful 
consequences of their relationship; it prepares Pip for future 
deviations from virtue and, at the same time, presents the 
pangs of conscience he is later to suffer as a consequence. In 
the meanwhile, his first offence leads naturally to a second: 
concealment of his guilt from Joe. Before Pip and the reader 
are scarcely aware of it, the former is forging around himself 
an unbreakable chain of cause and effect. From theft follows 
concealment, and from concealment the transition is easy to 
more audacious evil in the form of lies. The first great change 
in Pip’s character comes when Estella ridicules him and he 
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grows ashamed of both himself and Joe, with the result that 
he tells fantastic lies about the crucial interview. The next 
step is from negative discontent, shame, to positive discontent, 
the decision to change his condition. And when, at the begin- 
ning of Chapter 10, Pip decides to make something “ un- 
common ” of himself, he is already on the way to the even more 
specific and higher aspiration to possess Estella in marriage. 
At the end of Chapter 11, therefore, he kisses the girl’s cheek 
and reflects upon how much he would have sacrificed, if it had 
been necessary, to do so. In the same chapter he meets Herbert 
Pocket whose “ gentlemanliness ” tortures him after their fight 
and helps establish the gentlemanly ideal in his mind. 

With the seeds of discontent, deceit, and future ideals thus 
sown in Chapters 1-11, the momentum of Pip’s development 
steadily increases in the next section, Chapters 12-17. (All 
this while, of course, the injustice of Mrs. Gargery and Pumble- 
chook, and their insistence upon the idea that Miss Havisham 
will be his benefactress, are also shaping Pip’s destiny.) When 
in Chapter 12 he wishes to tell Joe about his fight with Herbert, 
he finds that he cannot, for just as concealment originally led 
to lies, so, on a new occasion, in order to be believed, he 
must resort to concealment again. Thus the subtle rift opened 
between Pip and his old life at the very beginning of the novel 
has imperceptibly widened. When, at the termination of his 
service with Miss Havisham, in Chapter 13, Joe appears with 
him at the old lady’s house in the presence of Estella, the rift 
grows wider still, for this is the first time the two worlds are 
brought into sharp juxtaposition for him. On the same occasion 
Miss Havisham’s generous gift (the first of many Pip is to 
receive annually) helps to fix in his mind the idea of her as 
his benefactress. By Chapter 14 Pip’s unrest, heightened by a 
year of hopeless apprenticeship, has grown steadily worse, and 
it takes the form in Chapter 15 of a vain wish to educate Joe. 
At last, in Chapter 16, the assault upon Mrs. Gargery raises 
a crucial moral problem. Unintentionally, Pip provided the 
weapon (a sawed-off manacle) for the brutal crime when he 
stole the file years before. He must decide now whether or not 
to confess the truth of that old episode to Joe. But so much 
time has elapsed that the entire situation has grown much 
more complicated than it was in the beginning. The secret 
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has not only so grown into Pip that he cannot tear it away, 
but the assault, the latest outcome of the original incident, is 
more likely than ever to alienate Joe from him—even assuming 
that after the lies he told him about Miss Havisham Joe 
believes the story at all. Thus Pip has by degrees become the 
victim of his original deceit and the successive deceptions that 
grew out of it, and his secrets now alienate him from all the 
people around him. The motif is one frequently used by 
Hawthorne and George Eliot: a crime or sinful act never 
remains simple; as time goes on difficulties accrete about it 
until the possibility of atonement grows less and less. Pip, 
against his will and knowledge, has committed himself to an 
irresistable course of action. He cannot escape his acts; they 
bring with them their inevitable consequences. Finally, in 
Chapter 17, all of Pip’s suppressed desires receive their most 
explicit expression in a passionate outburst before Biddy. For 
the first time he gives a positive statement of his desire to 
become a “ gentleman” (the seeds of which desire were im- 
planted at the time of the fight with Herbert) , and expresses 
in its fullest intensity his irrational passion for Estella. Thus, 
even before he learns of his “ great expectations,” the stage for 
Pip’s eager reception of them has been thoroughly set and the 
whole moral issue of his career clearly defined. Dickens has so 
beautifully ordered his material that Chapter 17 depends for 
its existence upon all that has previously happened to his hero; 
it brings to a perfect culmination the whole chain of events 
set in motion in Chapter 1. With Chapter 18, therefore, 
Dickens is able to move on to the advent of the “ great 
expectations ” themselves.” 

Such scrupulous ordering of successive stages of development 
is evident as well in the third great part of the novel. Here 
Dickens’s problem is the very reverse of what it was in Stage 
One: instead of building up Pip’s hopes and ideals, he must 
now break them down. He does so by taking Pip one step 
after another down the ladder of disillusionment. At the begin- 





? Other smaller hints of Pip’s destiny are also given in the early chapters. 
Miss Havisham’s two gifts of money to him foreshadow the “ great expectations ” 
themselves. A song Biddy sings in Chapter 15 points forward to his experiences in 
London. And Pip’s own references to the tragedy of George Barnwell foreshadow 
his coming defection from Joe, for Barnwell, like Pip, is a man of common life 
who sacrifices his all for an illusory reward. 
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ning of Stage Three, in Chapter 40, Pip receives the first great 
shock of his career: he learns that the source of his wealth is 
Magwitch, not Miss Havisham, with the result that both his 
social and romantic aspirations receive a severe set-back. But 
he does not yet totally give up the idea that Estella might 
marry him. Accordingly, he returns to the village in Chapter 
43 with the intention of proposing to her. Stopping at the 
Blue Boar inn, he encounters his old enemy Bentley Drummle 
from whom he receives oblique hints as to a recent change in 
“stella’s plans—hints that are painfully clarified in Chapter 44 
when he learns from the girl’s own lips that she and Drummle 
are engaged. Thereupon Pip’s hopes drop another rung. But 
they are not yet at the bottom; with almost ruthless con- 
sistency Dickens pushes his hero’s disappointments to their 
utmost. Therefore, in Chapter 48 Pip has to discover that the 
beautiful girl he has worshipped so long, whom he has wished 
to shelter from all that is sordid and low in life, and for whom 
he has sacrificed all that is good in his own character, is the 
daughter of a murderess. In Chapter 50 he suffers the further 
bitter revelation that her father is Magwitch. Still not at the 
bottom, however, Pip has next to lose all his money when the 
fortune saved for him by the captured convict is forfeited to 
the Crown. By Chapter 54, therefore, his “ great expectations,” 
considered from both the monetary and the romantic points 
of view, have completely evaporated. His desolation is accentu- 
ated by a total alienation from the people who were formerly 
closest to him: Wemmick marries and settles away from him 
with his wife; Herbert, too, marries and goes to the East on 
business; Magwitch dies; and Joe and Biddy, whom he has 
so grievously injured, are still far away. But one hope still 
remains to him. In 58 he returns to the old village with the 
intention of proposing to Biddy—only to discover, however, 
that she has already become the wife of Joe. This, at last, is 
the bottom of the ladder. 

But the descent is in terms of Pip’s hopes alone. Just as in 
Stage One there was a rise in hope coincident with a fall in 
moral character, so in the last Stage, counter to declining hope, 
there runs a rising spiritual movement—a growth of love for 
the suffering Magwitch whom Pip first regarded with un- 
qualified disgust and horror. Thus on one more level the novel 
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attains an overall symmetry. As for the stages themselves of 
the growth, the reader will observe them for himself, and will 
note that they are delineated with the same precision as those 
we have just examined. 


Meanwhile, we must turn to the other striking feature of 
the novel we have already mentioned: its highly skilful use of 
repetition. To such a high level is the art of tasteful and subtle 
repetition carried in Great Expectations that the novel remains 
distinctive in the Dickens canon for a unique kind of beauty 
and intensity. Repetition can take place, of course, on at least 
three levels: the level of words or phrases, the level of charac- 
ters, and the level of incidents. Dickens’s achievements on the 
first of these levels (Micawber’s “ something will turn up,” and 
so forth) are such conspicuous and famous features of his art 
that they require no discussion here. But the skill he was able 
to attain on the other two levels is patent in Great Expectations 
where it becomes one of the chief factors in the novel’s success. 

On the level of characters one may see repetition operating 
most clearly. Not only has Dickens, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, greatly curtailed the mere number of characters in the 
story, but he has contrived it so that nearly every one who ap- 
pears sheds light in one way or another on the concerns of the 
central figure. Rarely before Hard Times and A Tale of Two 
Cities are the materials of a Dickens novel thus properly 
proportioned and subordinated. This is not to say that in 
Great Expectations success in this particular is complete; 
Dickens’s artistic conscience was never to attain the purity and 
rigor of certain modern masters, and it would be a distortion 
of his claim to greatness to rest it upon such criteria.? But to 
appreciate how closely Dickens could approximate the modern 
ideal one has only to consider the way in which the motif of 
“ oreat expectations” is constantly held before the reader’s 
eyes in the persons of a number of different characters. Pip 
furnishes what we may call, in musical terminology, the prin- 
cipal theme; about him are grouped several characters whose 


8 The characters of Mr. Barley and the “aged P.,” for example, are carry-overs 
from Dickens’s earlier, more unrestrainedly inventive period. But even they are 
relevant in so far as they help provide an agreeable domestic background against 
which Pip’s frustrations can be set in contrast. 
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primary function is to play a series of variations on that theme. 
At one end of the scale we have, of course, Joe and Biddy who 
have no “ great expectations ” at all and whose acceptance of 
a humble lot in life furnishes the sharpest possible contrast to 
Pip’s selfishness. At the other end we have the characters 
of Pumblechook, Wopsle, Sarah Pocket and Camilla, Mrs. 
Matthew Pocket, and Herbert Pocket, who all in different ways 
also have “ great expectations” of their own. Pumblechook 
would like to come in for a share of Pip’s new fortune; Wopsle 
hopes to revive the declining drama; Sarah Pocket and Camilla 
expect to be named in Miss Havisham’s will; Mrs. Matthew 
Pocket looks forward to the day when she will receive the defer- 
ence due the daughter of a baronet; and her son Herbert dreams 
of becoming a great capitalist. Even Wemmick with his concern 
for the “portable property” he receives from condemned 
criminals is not without his affinity to Pip, for the latter’s 
property also has its source in the underworld. Furthermore, 
all of these characters react to their various expectations in 
different ways. Pip reveals ingratitude; Pumblechook descends 
to grovelling servility; Wopsle makes a fool of himself on the 
stage; Sarah Pocket and Camilla are torn by jealousy; Mrs. 
Pocket abstracts herself from everyday reality; and Herbert 
develops into an amiable optimist. Thus, in an ingenious way, 
Dickens manages to display a whole range of the different 
effects “ great expectations ” can have upon the human spirit. 
But in addition to those who have no expectations and those 
who have exorbitant ones, still a third group is introduced 
comprising those who may once have had high hopes but who 
are now disillusioned. Magwitch, Miss Havisham, Matthew 
Pocket, and Jaggers belong in this category. Magwitch trusted 
the slick Compeyson as an ally in crime, and Miss Havisham 
trusted him as a suitor; Matthew Pocket distinguished himself 
at the university but ruined his prospects when he married; 
Jaggers simply saw too much of life. In each of these cases, 
as in the others, the effect of each experience has been different: 
Magwitch seeks to return to society vicariously through an- 
other; Miss Havisham sinks into a cruel misanthropy; Matthew 
Pocket lives in a state of perpetual bewilderment and sup- 
pressed exasperation; Jaggers cultivates a callous “ profes- 
sional” character. When Pip himself comes to suffer still 
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another kind of disillusionment he will strike a balances between 
the reactions of Magwitch and Miss Havisham: he will rise 
above the latter’s sour defeatism and hostility to love as intense 
as Magwitch’s but devoid of its possessiveness. 

Thus, through a series of skilfully varied repetitions of 
character response to a presiding idea, Dickens is able to 
achieve a maximum of economy while at the same time illumi- 
nating Pip’s situation from a number of different sides. At the 
same time he achieves more striking effects by brilliantly hand- 
ling repetition on the level of incident. Chapter 31, for example, 
is entirely taken up with an episode that has absolutely nothing 
to do with the plot: Pip and Herbert go to a theatre where 
Wopsle, playing the lead in Hamlet, gives a ridiculous per- 
formance and is jeered unmercifully by the audience. At first 
the incident seems to be no more than a humorous interlude, 
comic relief to offset the more serious action. But the moment 
one remembers that in the immediately preceding chapter Pip 
had his memorable encounter with Trabb’s boy the episode 
takes on an entirely new dimension. Wopsle and his fellow 
actors are trying, like Pip, to play roles for which they are not 
fitted; they are a parody of Pip himself whose pretensions far 
outreach his natural habits and instincts. And the jeers they 
receive from the gallery are delivered in the same spirit as 
those which Pip received from Trabb’s boy. Pip himself has 
become a ham actor like the detestable Wopsle; unconsciously, 
in his egotism, he has become more and more like the very 
type of man he hated in his boyhood. His only saving grace 
is that, unlike Wopsle who remains stupidly indifferent to the 
audience’s reception of him, he is not invulnerable: the mockery 
of Trabb’s boy hits the mark. But at the time of his first visit 
to the theatre Pip is still relatively high on the crest of his 
wave and Wopsle’s obviously fantastic aspiration to revive 
single-handedly the drama is a ludicrous variation on his own 
ambitions. He is due, however, for defeat, and when at last 
in Chapter 47 he has come to know suffering and disillusion- 
ment, he runs across Wopsle once more in entirely different 
circumstances and the parallel is drawn unmistakably: 


I was aware that Mr. Wopsle had not succeeded in reviving the 
Drama, but, on the contrary, had rather partaken of its decline. 
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He had been ominously heard of, through the playbills, as a faith- 
ful Black, in connexion with a little girl of noble birth, and a 
monkey. And Herbert had seen him as a predatory Tartar of 
comic propensities, with face like a red brick, and an outrageous 
hat all over bells. 


Probably every reader, when he first goes through Great 
Expectations, brings away from the novel an unaccountable, 
but thoroughly satisfying, sense of its completeness, its rounded, 
finished quality—a feeling that is not evoked by an earlier 
book like Martin Chuzzlewit, for example. If he tries to 
discover why this is so he will find that Dickens is always 
playing variations like the one above—some of them even more 
subtle—on scenes and events he does not want the reader 
to forget. He is continually circling back upon old material 
from a new point of view. There is nothing as explicit in all 
of this as in Hawthorne’s use of the “ central scene” in The 
Scarlet Letter, for instance, but Dickens’s approach is analo- 
gous. Consider the way in which the Three Jolly Bargemen 
inn figures in the action. In Chapter 10 Pip goes there one 
Saturday evening to fetch Joe whom he finds smoking his pipe 
by “a bright large kitchen fire . . . in company with Mr. 
Wopsle and a stranger.” The stranger turns out to be a convict 
who is acting temporarily as Magwitch’s agent and gives Pip 
a gift of two one-pound notes. Now this entire scene distinctly 
anticipates a much more important one that occurs in Chapter 
18 in which almost every significant detail of the first scene 
is carefully reproduced. Once again it is a Saturday night, and 
again Pip visits the Jolly Bargemen where “round the fire ” 
are assembled Joe, Wopsle, and another stranger. This stranger 
turns out to be Jaggers and he, also acting as an agent for 
Magwitch, gives Pip another gift: the gift of his “ great ex- 
pectations.” By means of such repetition Dickens is able to 
underscore an important fact about Pip’s development. When 
the boy first visits the Bargemen he is still an innocent. He 
has already been on his first visit to Miss Havisham’s and the 
seeds of discontent, therefore, have been planted, but they 
have not yet blossomed. By the time he makes the second trip 
to the inn, however, his discontent, under the weight of four 
years’ burdensome apprenticeship, has reached a climax. By 
placing Pip at two contrasting points in his career in the 
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same setting and similar circumstances Dickens is able to 
heighten our awareness of the momentous change that has 
come over him. The constancy of the background accentuates 
the variability of the character.’ 

This technique Dickens uses all through the novel for the 
same purpose.” However, it should be noted that one of the 
most effective uses of repetition in the book involves not Pip, 
but Magwitch. Consider the section dealing with the convict’s 
flight down the Thames late in Stage Three. This episode is a 
quiet variation on the events with which the story opened; 
much of its melancholy beauty resides in that fact. For we 
remember that Magwitch appears to us in the very first chapter 
near the water, fleeing from a prison-ship. Now, at the end of 
his career, he appears to us again on the water, this time fleeing 
to a ship for safety. But he never does escape and his final 
-apture hearkens back to the end of Chapter 5 when he was once 
before taken prisoner and “ the ends of the torches were flung 
hissing into the water, and went out, as if it were all over with 
him.” The pathos of the later scene increases when we bring 
to it our memory of the earlier, and upon re-reading the earlier 
gains meaning for us as an anticipation of the later. Nothing 
as well as this circular movement could suggest the profound 
futility of Magwitch’s destiny. 

But to bring this discussion to a fitting close we must turn 
briefly to what is perhaps the most beautiful instance of the use 
of repetition in the entire novel. The story ends, we recall, 
with Pip and Estella, after their numerous hardships, meeting 


‘The repetition also gives us a clue to the mystery underlying the plot. We 
are never told on the first occasion that the two pounds come from Magwitch, 
but we are led strongly to suspect it, not only because the messenger himself 
is a convict and questions Joe about the presence of gypsies, tramps, and other 
vagrants on the marshes, but also because he possesses the stolen file. When, 
therefore, on the second occasion at the Bargemen, another stranger turns up, 
also acting as an agent, and makes Pip another gift of money, Dickens is skilfully 
hinting at the true identity of the benefactor. 

> Limitations of space forbid the full development of this thesis, but the reader 
can verify it for himself if he will note the following pairs of scenes: interviews 
between Pip and Biddy (in Chapter 17 and again after Mrs. Gargery’s funeral) ; 
meetings between Joe and Pip in London (Chapters 27 and 57); Pip’s visits to 
Wemmick’s “ castle” (Chapters 25 and 37); dinners at Jagger’s home (Chapters 
26 and 48); Pip’s journeys from London to Miss Havisham’s (Chapters 29 and 
49). In each of these pairs there is a striking change in Pip’s character or situation 
from the earlier scene to the later. 
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on the former site of Miss Havisham’s vanished house with the 
moon rising and the mist quietly setiling around them. If the 
reader asks why he is moved by this scene he will discover 
that its force derives not solely from itself, but depends upon 
the incident being compared with earlier incidents of a similar 
character. For Pip and Estella together have been associated 
with the ruined garden before. In Chapter 8, when Pip paid 
his very first visit to Miss Havisham’s house, he wandered into 
the brewery-yard, and, looking over the old garden wall, saw 
Estella walking among the tangled weeds; a few moments later 
he saw her again, balancing herself atop the old beer casks. 
In Chapter 11, when he returned to Miss Havisham’s a second 
time, he strolled into the garden himself and there had his 
fight with Herbert. In these early chapters, then, the garden 
was definitely associated with the childhood of Pip and Estella 
and the first awakening of the former’s infatuation. When next 
it appeared, in Chapter 29, the novel was almost at its half-way 
point, and many changes had come about. Pip and Estella 
wandered into the garden together and recalled old times: she 
confessed to having seen him fight with Herbert and he re- 
minded her of how she walked atop the casks. These incidents 
had now acquired considerable poignancy, for though the set- 
ting had remained unchanged, the principal actors were no 
longer what they were: Estella had grown into a beautiful 
young woman and Pip into a young man with a new fortune 
and bright romantic dreams. But both were destined for 
disappointment, and when, at the end of the novel, even greater 
changes having come about, they meet in the garden for the 
third time, youth and the freshness of Estella’s beauty have 
fled, and for both who have had their share of sorrow the 
“poor dreams” have “all gone by . . . all gone by.” Thus, 
through the repetition with variation of a single situation—the 
meeting of Pip and Estella in Miss Havisham’s old ruined 
garden—at strategic points in the story, Dickens has been able 
strikingly to punctuate the three great Stages of his pro- 
tagonists’ lives. The repetition is not obtrusive enough to 
appear mechanical, but it remains firm enough in the back- 
ground to define the significant variations.° 





°It is worth noting that mists are also an important factor in the effectiveness 
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Whether or not Great Expectations is Dickens’s “ best ” 
novel will probably always remain an open question. The 
fundamentally miscellaneous character of Dickens’s art makes 
personal preference a difficult arbiter to challenge—if it does 
not make preference itself somewhat impossible. Great Ez- 
pectations obviously lacks, or presents with far less intensity, 
a number of qualities that made the earlier works so memorable, 
but in that novel, commensurate with substantiality of charac- 
ter, incident, and scope of meaning, Dickens attained to a 
beauty of form, a shapeliness of design, that not only marks 
the book as somewhat unique in his own canon, but places it 
securely near the level of a select group of nineteenth century 
tnglish novels—Wuthering Heights, Henry Esmond, and 
Middlemarch, to name only the first that come to mind—that 
for the same reason have become classic. 


University of Chicago 


of the last scene. They, as well as the garden, appear in the novel at crucial 
moments. At the very end of Stage One when Pip leaves the forge on his first 
excursion into life, he tells us that “the light mists were solemnly rising, as if to 
show me the world.” Here the rising mists represent Pip’s awakening, the bright 
lure and promise of new experience. But when they appear again much later in 
Stage Two after Mrs. Gargery’s funeral—when Pip, now well along on his egotistic 
course, is leaving the forge for the second time—they have an entirely different 
message for the changed man: “Once more, the mists were rising as I walked 
away ... [and] they disclosed to me . . . that I should not come back.” They 
unveil no attractive future now; beyond them lies the vista of coming isolation and 
despair. When the mists recur, therefore, at the end of the novel, they bring with 
them all the associations they have acquired on these two occasions—the suggestion 
of innocence dispelled by costly experience, youthful ardor dampened, bright hope 
shattered—to interweave with the garden motif and enrich immeasurably the closing 
scene’s inherent pathos and beauty. 
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TENNYSON’S MYTHOLOGY 
A STUDY OF DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE 


By G. Rosert STANGE 


Our present image of Tennyson’s poetic career is well estab- 
lished; the pattern, in its broad outlines, is of a youthful burst 
of subjective lyricism followed by a half-century of suppression, 
propriety and worldly success. As Harold Nicolson has ingenu- 
ously put it, Tennyson “ was intended to be a subjective poet, 
and was forced by circumstances into fifty years of unnatural 
objectivity.” * If we disregard its obvious inaccuracies such a 
view has much to recommend it. The reader of our time, 
influenced by the Aesthetic movement, nourished on the works 
of the French poets and novelists, is clearly more at home with 
a Tennyson who belongs to the band of poétes maudits than 
he would be with the Victorians’ apotheosized Laureate. And 
since no total impression of a poet’s life, no dramatic construc- 
tion of his career, is ever likely to be accurate, we might well 
content ourselves with this image of Alfred Tennyson and be 
grateful to its originators for having made at least a small place 
for him in the modern pantheon. 

But though we hold to the image of Tennyson as a poet of 
tortured sensibility, the voice of an ineffable despair, we must 
not permit this interpretation to be chronologically limited. 
The detached and almost hermetic qualities of the early poems 
did, it is true, give way to a tendency toward homely didac- 
ticism, and it is easy to assume that the Tennyson of the middle 
and later years found himself as a “ public” poet. The final 
fifty years, however, were not given over to an “ unnatural 
objectivity ’; the tensions—and the richness—which mark 
Tennyson’s early work can be found at the end as well as at 
the beginning of the collected poems. 

Tennyson’s poems, of whatever date, which seem to the 
modern reader efficient and expressive tend to display what can 
only be called the Tennysonian complex. They are ambiguous 


‘Tennyson: Aspects of His Life, Character and Poetry (London, 1928), p. 10. 
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in tone; they exhibit the dialogue of the mind with itself; they 
circle round the anguished perception of the oppositions that 
rend the poet and his world. Tennyson’s most typical conflict 
centers on his confusion as to the function of poetry. Through- 
out his career he sought to justify the saving power of poetry 
and expressed the ambivalence of the nineteenth century artist, 
rejected by the world, who at one moment rejoices in his 
isolation, and at another struggles to assert himself as sacer 
vates. 

Underlying this conflict is the poet’s combined hatred for 
and acceptance of his age. He described it as “ an age of lies, 
and also an age of stinks,” * yet he felt that the sober, energetic 
Victorian world somehow marked the threshold of a glimmering 
new existence in which all irreconcilables would be fused and 
faith and light have their day. Intermixed with these attitudes 
was the poet’s characteristically Victorian religious conflict. 
Here too all was doubt and division. It was impossible for him 
to believe in conventional Christianity, yet that faith repre- 
sented the only belief worth having. In this sphere Tennyson, 
as every reader of In Memoriam knows, attempted to affirm 
the value of doubt itself, to celebrate a weak faith in the “ one 
far-off divine event,/ To which the whole creation moves.” 

Such a web of velleities and confusions would seem to offer 
the material not of great poetry, but of a poetry of passive 
suffering, of a wayward and individual despair. Tennyson 
nevertheless managed to create a body of great verse out of 
apparently defective materials. His achievement does not rest 
on an objectification or dramatization of his conflicts, nor on 
the strategies of ironic detachment and acute intellectual 
analysis. His tendency was rather to surround his personal 
subjects with the rich trappings of myth and legend, to suffuse 
them with a noble and melodious melancholy, to align his 
psychic ambivalences with the permanently affecting opposi- 
tions of the life of man and nature. 

Stéphane Mallarmé, in trying to sum up his sense of Tenny- 
son’s nobility, had recourse to a comment of Villiers de I’Isle- 
Adam: “En effet, la littérature proprement dite n’existant 


2 Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir by His Son, 2 vols. 
(London, 1898), II, 75. 
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pas plus que lespace pur—ce que l'on se rappelle d’un grand 
poete, c’est impression dite de sublimité qu’il vous a laissée, 
par et A travers son ceuvre, plutét que l’ceuvre elle-méme.” * 
The impression of sublimity that Tennyson’s poetry communi- 
cates does not, of course, exist independent of the work itself. 
He was above all a workman, and a close reading of his work 
would call attention not only to the peculiar climate of his 
poetry, but to the range of his interests and techniques, to 
the unexpected flexibility of his poetic instrument. 

I intend to examine a very late poem of Tennyson’s in the 
light of these generalizations. Demeter and Persephone recom- 
mends itself as a complex work which deals with the question 
of spiritual estrangement, which incorporates the poet’s concern 
with his age and with religious belief, and which has the further 
interest of anticipating the reinterpretation of mythology which 
has informed some of the most distinguished poetry of our 
century. 


Tennyson, who was eighty when Demeter and Persephone 
was published (in 1889), spoke of it afterwards in a pleasantly 
off-hand way. It is reported that his son Hallam suggested the 
subject because, he said, “I knew that my father considered 
Demeter one of the most beautiful types of womanhood.” And 
the poet answered, “ I will write it, but when I write an antique 
like this I must put it into a frame—something modern about 
it. It is no use giving a mere réchauffé of old legends.” * He 
would cite as an example of the “frame” the lines in which 
Demeter envisions a coming race of “ younger kindlier Gods,” 
and iterates Tennyson’s notion of the “one far-off divine 
event.” The frame of modernism involved first a penetration 
of the essential meanings of the Greek legend, conceived not as 
allegory or symbol, but in the terms of myth itself, and then an 
assimilation of those meanings to the Christian hope of a New 
Jerusalem. The most striking achievement of the poem is the 
consistency with which the language of myth is used to include 
reflections on the nature of artistic creation, on the condition 
of the age, and on religious doctrine. 


* Stéphane Mallarmé, “ Tennyson vu d'ici,’ Divagations (Paris, 1922), p. 113. 
* Memoir, Il, 364. 
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Tennyson derived his legend from the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter and, except in the conclusion to his poem, was faithful 
to the spirit of the Greek original. However, the nature of his 
selection and variation of emphasis is in itself expressive. The 
expansive detail and the typal quality of the hymn are rejected 
in favor of a dramatic emphasis on the situation of the goddess 
and her daughter. Tennyson omitted the ritualistic background 
of the original; Zeus and Pluto appear only as symbols of the 
polarity of existence. The narrative is compressed to fit the 
exacting demands of the dramatic monologue form, and events 
are altered so that the scene of both Demeter’s soliloquy and 
the reunion with her daughter is the Vale of Enna, from which 
Persephone was originally abducted. 

With all these rearrangements, one discovers that the myth, 
though it retains its identity, has become a Tennysonian 
subject. Attempts have often been made to distinguish the 
“ classical ” poems from Tennyson’s other work and to find in 
them a firmer tone, an elevated impersonality. But the fact 
is that every Greek or Roman theme that the poet chose to 
treat became in his hands a symbolic narrative of separation, 
either from an object of love or from the natural course of life. 
Such dissimilar classical poems as Oenone, Ulysses, and Tithonus 
share this central theme. In each case the subject offered an 
opportunity for a figurative expression of personal concerns, 
and the pattern of situation that emerges in the classical idylls 
is very little different from that of the poems based on history, 
medieval legend, or original narrative. 

In a manner which is significant to the history of English 
poetry, Tennyson’s reinterpretation of the myth of Demeter has 
affinities with that modern view of myth which is derived from 
the research of Sir James Frazer. The first volume of The 
Golden Bough was published in 1890, a year after Tennyson’s 
Demeter. In the seventh volume of his study Frazer said: 


. we do no indignity to the myth of Demeter and Persephone— 
one of the few myths in which the sunshine and clarity of the 
Greek genius are crossed by the shadow and mystery of death— 
when we trace its origin to some of the most familiar, yet eternally 
affecting aspects of nature, to the melancholy gloom and decay of 
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autumn and to the freshness, the brightness, and the verdure of 
spring.° 

Tennyson’s center of interest in Demeter is the scheme of 
related antinomies from which the imagery of the poem develops, 
and which are inherent in the myth. The poem’s basic design 
is one of oppositions between brightness and gloom (compare 
Frazer’s shadow and brightness). This pattern reflects the 
contrast between Persephone’s joyful life on earth and her 
imprisonment in the underworld, and includes the antitheses 
of decay and fertility; of the ruling principles of life: God, “ the 
Bright one,” and “ the Dark one,” his brother; and finally the 
underlying duality of life and death. 

Frazer interpreted the two goddesses as personifications of 
the corn in its double aspect—Persephone as the seed and 
Demeter as the ripe ear. Though Tennyson followed the nine- 
teenth century tradition of regarding Demeter as the Earth 
Mother,® his imaginative construction of the myth reveals the 
same insights as Frazer’s scholarly study: 


Above all, thought of the seed buried in the earth in order to 
spring up to new and higher life readily suggested a comparison 
with human destiny, and strengthened the hope that for man too 
the grave would be but the beginning of a better and happier 
existence in some brighter world unknown. This simple and natural 
reflection seems perfectly sufficient to explain the association of the 
Corn Goddess at Eleusis with the mystery of death and the hope of 
a blissful immortality.’ 


Throughout his poem Tennyson stressed the theme of re- 
generation and related it to other threads of his imagery. The 
episodes are ordered and the change of emotions punctuated 
by the progression of the seasons—we follow Demeter through 
the phases of the year, from the melancholy of autumn, through 
the despair of winter, to the lightening hope of spring. The 
opening lines state some of the main motifs: 


Faint as a climate-changing bird that flies 
All night across the darkness, and at dawn 
°“ Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild,” The Golden Bough; a Study in Magic 
and Religion, 12 vols. (London, 1911-15), VII, 91. 
° Frazer found no justification for this identification either in the rites of Demeter 
or in the artistic representation of the two goddesses. See ibid., pp. 40 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 90. 
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Falls on the threshold of her native land, 

And can no more, thou camest, O my child, 

Led upward by the God of ghosts and dreams, 
Who laid thee at Eleusis, dazed and dumb 

With passing thro’ at once from state to state, 
Until I brought thee hither, that the day, 

When here thy hands let fall the gather’d flower, 
Might break thro’ clouded memories once again 
On thy lost self. 


The passage exhibits the poem’s characteristic quality of 
multiple suggestion and controlled ambiguity. The simile of 
the “ climate-changing bird” is typical; Persephone, like a 
bird, comes back with the spring, but she is mythically the 
changer of the climate, and her return zs the spring. The dark- 
ness and the dawn represent not only the days of the bird’s 
flight and the passage from the gloom of hell to the light of 
earth, but more profoundly, the birth of a new day and a new 
season, symbolized by Persephone’s emergence from the under- 
world. The return to the native land is the first suggestion of 
a succeeding discrimination among three states of being; Hades 
marks one undesirable extreme and Heaven the other; the earth, 
or more particularly, the Vale of Enna, symbolizes the middle 
state, the good place—but I shall have more to say of this later. 

It is implied that Persephone’s abduction involved a losing 
of the self; she is “led upward ” by Hermes out of the land of 
death and carried by her mother to the place where the return 
of day will bring her former self to light. In the lines that 
follow, Persephone’s rebirth is expressed by images of light: 


A sudden nightingale 
Saw thee, and flash’d into a frolic of song 
And welcome; and a gleam as of the moon, 
When first she peers along the tremulous deep, 
Fled wavering o’er thy face, and chased away 
That shadow of a likeness to the king 
Of shadows, thy dark mate, Persephone! 
Queen of the dead no more—my child! Thine eyes 
Again were human-godlike, and the Sun 
Burst from a swimming fleece of winter gray, 
And robed thee in his day from head to feet— 
‘Mother!’ and I was folded in thine arms. 

(Lines 11-22) 
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The nightingale’s song of welcome which partly dispels the 
shadow of death, Persephone’s likeness to her “ dark mate,” 
may be thought of as the greeting of nature. But Persephone 
does not again become the child of Demeter until the day 
has fully dawned. We are not allowed to forget that though 
the spirit of fecundity may be re-united to her mother, the 
earth, she is married to the god of darkness. In the second 
section of the poem this double allegiance is more fully de- 
veloped; Persephone has been permanently altered and to some 
extent estranged by what she has seen in hell: 

Child, those imperial, disimpassion’d eyes 

Awed even me at first, thy mother—eyes 

That oft had seen the serpent-wanded power 

Draw downward into Hades with his drift 

Of flickering spectres, lighted from below 

By the red race of fiery Phlegethon; 

But when before have Gods or men beheld 

The Life that had descended re-arise, 

And lighted from above him by the Sun? 

So mighty was the mother’s childless ery, 

A cry that rang thro’ Hades, Earth, and Heaven! 

(Lines 23-33) 


When we come to examine the third section of the poem we 
shall see that the place of reunion, the Vale of Enna, closely 
resembles certain recurrent scenes in Tennyson’s poetry, loca- 
tions which are symbolic of the proper home of the spirit. 
Anticipating this interpretation, one might examine this section 
of the poem to see if it reflects any of the poet’s personal con- 
cerns. Persephone is clearly the personification of fertility, but 
it is possible that she may also express the principle of poetic 
creativity. The journey to the underworld has frequently served 
as a figurative expression of a poet’s experience. The myth of 
Orpheus is the most notable example of such an application; 
but early in his career Tennyson used the figure of Ulysses 
(who had visited the underworld and returned) to stand for 
the poet who had lived more fully than other men and had 
consequently estranged himself from them. Tennyson also, 
and in this T. S. Eliot has followed him, found in the myth of 
Tiresias an analogy to the suffering the poet must undergo as 
a result of the preternatural vision the gods had granted him. 
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Both Tennyson and Eliot presumably based their interpreta- 
tions on Homer, who accorded to Tiresias a special position 
in the underworld as the only shade that retained integrity of 
judgment and knowledge after death. 

The description of Persephone’s transformation, which is 
original with Tennyson, bears some resemblance to his treat- 
ment of mythical poet-figures, The changes that the “ human ” 
goddess has suffered reflect the traditional conception of the 
terrible effects of visions that are not meant for earthly eyes. 
In the fires of hell she has seen revealed the secrets of death; 
she has become “ imperial ”’—that is, regnant over the spirits 
of the underworld—and “ disimpassioned ”—remote from ordi- 
nary emotion. She is a “ human-godlike ” personage who has 
become estranged from our life by the intensity of her dark 
experiences. 

Tennyson was obsessed by the theme of penetration to secret 
wisdom. The seer—Tiresias, Lucretius, Merlin, the Ancient 
Sage—is vouchsafed a vision which is accompanied by both 
powers and dangers. The descent and resurrection of Perse- 
phone is related to this theme; one aspect of her legend conveys 
Tennyson’s sense of the poet’s penetration of the realm of the 
imagination, of the forbidden region of shadows which must 
be entered before the highest beauty or the highest meaning 
of experience may be perceived. Since the story of Persephone 
is a myth of generation, the poet includes in his treatment of it 
not only the fertility of the soil and the creation of new life, 
but his definition of the attributes of the artist—imperial, 
disimpassioned, who moves between divided and distinguished 
worlds. 

Related to all the implications of the Persephone myth is 
the notion that only through union with the earth can the 
principle of creativity find its self. Demeter laments the change 
Persephone has suffered, but rejoices that her daughter has 
risen again; the experience is likened to the feeling of the sun’s 
warmth, and conveyed by images that are instinct with the 
sense of vegetable growth. The idea of rebirth is emphasized 
by Demeter’s “ childless ery,” which recalls Persephone to earth. 
This is, of course, explicitly the wail of a deprived mother, 
but it suggests the pains of labor, and may be thought of as 
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the Earth Mother’s cry of agony as she brings forth new life 
from the world of death. 

The third section celebrates the precarious triumph of life and 
fertility over death: 


So in this pleasant vale we stand again, 
The field of Enna, now once more ablaze 
With flowers that brighten as thy footstep falls, 
All flowers—but for one black blur of earth 
Left by that closing chasm, thro’ which the car 
Of dark Aidoneus rising rapt thee hence. 
And here, my child, tho’ folded in thine arms, 
I feel the deathless heart of motherhood 
Within me shudder, lest the naked glebe 
Should yawn once more into the gulf, and thence 
The shrilly whinnyings of the team of Hell, 
Ascending, pierce the glad and songful air, 
And all at once their arch’d necks, midnight-maned, 
Jet upward thro’ the midday blossom. 
No! 
For, see, thy foot has touch’d it; all the space 
Of blank earth-baldness clothes itself afresh, 
And breaks into the crocus-purple hour 
That saw thee vanish. (Lines 34-51) 


The passage, I think, intentionally echoes some famous lines 
from Milton’s description of the Garden of Eden: 


Not that faire field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gathring flours 
Her self a fairer Floure by gloomie Dis 
Was gatherd, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seck her through the world. . . 
.. might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive. 
This passage of Paradise Lost (Book IV, lines 268 ff.) is one 
that Tennyson frequently read aloud,’ and the parallel both 
indicates the traditional background of his description and 
suggests the conception of the Vale of Enna as the earthly 
paradise. 
Imaginary places analogous to the Eden garden are abundant 
in Tennyson’s poems; they usually suggest a refuge from active 


*F. T. Palgrave reported that Tennyson was fond of reciting lines 305-311 of 
Book IV. See Memoir, II, 503. 
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life, a retreat to the past (as in The Hesperides and Maud), 
or a sacred bower of poetic inspiration (as in T’he Poet's Mind) . 
In Tennyson’s poetry both heights and depths suggest danger 
and death; the valley, the sheltered plain, represent the fruitful 
life. The secluded valley of Enna is reminiscent of the enclosed, 
shadowy gardens, or the tropical islands of the other poems. 

An account of Demeter’s long search for Persephone follows 
and contrasts with the description of the pleasant vale. The 
subject is the kind for which Tennyson felt a peculiar sympathy: 
an elevated spirit deprived of the sources of its power, wander- 
ing shelterless through a desolate landscape. The world through 
which Demeter moves is one that has lost its power of genera- 
tion; without abandoning the mythical treatment, Tennyson 
expresses his characteristic melancholy and presents a vision 
of an age deprived of the principle of life and creativity. 

The poet described himself in In Memoriam as “a child 
crying in the night”; Demeter expresses the same sense of 
hopeless despair. She called her daughter’s name to the mid- 
night winds and heard voices in the night; she peered into 
tombs and caves, and after following out “ a league of labyrin- 
thine darkness,” she saw a vision of the Fates, who could not 
tell her of her daughter since she was not mortal. All the 
images of this fourth section evoke blackness, desolation, and 
death. 

... I stared from every eagle-peak, 
I thridded the black heart of all the woods, 
I peer’d thro’ tomb and cave, and in the storms 
Of autumn swept across the city, and heard 
The murmur of their temples chanting me, 
Me, me, the desolate mother! 

‘Where? ’—and turned, 

And fled by many a waste, forlorn of man, 
And grieved for man thro’ all my grief for thee,— 
The jungle rooted in his shatter’d hearth, 
The serpent coil’d about his broken shaft, 
The scorpion crawling over naked skulls;— 
I saw the tiger in the ruined fane 
Spring from his fallen God, but trace of thee 
I saw not. (Lines 67-80) 


This wasteland is both a concrete extension of the mood of 
the bereaved Demeter and the image of a society without faith 
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or hope. “ Evil,” said Tennyson in 1887, “ will come upon us 
headlong, if morality tries to get on without religion.” ° In this 
ruined world beasts swarm over the relics of civilization; the 
tiger springs from man’s fallen God. The Moerae know nothing 
of the universal fate beyond them, which can be anticipated 
only when Demeter and Persephone are re-united. 

The description of the search is the most “'Tennysonian ” 
passage in the poem. It is in keeping with the original myth, 
yet it bears the weight of Tennyson’s psychic, social, and 
religious concerns. It exemplifies what the poet, in another 
connection, called a “ parabolic drift.” The figure of Demeter 
is analogous to the sensitive mind searching for creativity. It 
is implied that there must be union between the mother and 
daughter before fecundity can be achieved; like the poet, 
Demeter wanders through endless deserts and dark places, 
crying out, demanding to know the secrets of nature, in order 
that she may summon Persephone back to life and to the 
dying world. 

The lowest point of Demeter’s despair is reached when she is 
greeted by the ghost of her daughter, which tells her: 


‘The Bright one in the highest 
Is brother of the Dark one in the lowest, 
And Bright and Dark have sworn that I, the child 
Of thee, the great Earth-Mother, thee, the Power 
That lifts her buried life from gloom to bloom, 
Should be for ever and for evermore 
The Bride of Darkness.’ (Lines 93-99) 


Demeter learns that the two highest and opposite powers are 
related, and that both are heedless of the life of earth. The 
Earth Mother bears the same relation to the extremes of God 
and the king of the underworld that the Vale of Enna bears to 
heaven and hell; her power is the source of terrestrial life. She 
curses the cold and complacent gods of heaven: 


I would not mingle with their feasts; to me 
Their nectar smack’d of hemlock on the lips, 
Their rich ambrosia tasted aconite. 
The man, that only lives and loves an hour, 
Seem’d nobler than their hard eternities. 
(Lines 101-105) 


® Memoir, II, 337. 
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The goddess’ grief brings on the death of vegetation, and fall 
gives place to winter; the course of the seasons is again a reflec- 
tion of Demeter’s emotions. 

Then the god, “ who still is highest,” relents, and decrees that 
Persephone may dwell, 


For nine white moons of each whole year with me, 
Three dark ones in the shadow with thy king. 


And the narrative of Demeter’s search is concluded by a 
Keatsian description of the return of fertility to the earth: 


Once more the reaper in the gleam of dawn 
Will see me by the landmark far away, 
Blessing his field, or seated in the dusk 
Of even, by the lonely threshing-floor, 
Rejoicing in the harvest and the grange. 
(Lines 121-125) 


Here, insofar as the poem is an adaptation of a Greek myth, 
it may be considered to end. The cycle of the year is rounded 
and the season of fertility has returned. The concluding section 
of the poem is a bold attempt to extend the meanings of the 
classical myth by grafting on to it a hopeful vision of the future 
which embodies Tennyson’s conception of the gentle humanism 
of Christian faith. Demeter proclaims the working of a “ Fate 
beyond the Fates” which is impenetrable to the Olympian 
gods. This universal fate decrees the eventual triumph of 
“ younger, kindlier Gods ” who will bear down the Olympians 
even as they conquered the Titans. Will not the new Gods 
come, Demeter asks, 


To quench, not hurl the thunderbolt, to stay, 

Not spread the plague, the famine; Gods indeed, 

To send the noon into the night and break 

The sunless halls of Hades into Heaven? 

Till thy dark lord accept and love the Sun, 

And all the Shadow die into the Light, 

When thou shalt dwell the whole bright year with me. 
(Lines 131-137) 


Tennyson was quite right in conceiving this section as the 
“ something modern ” with which he surrounded the old legend. 
As an attempt to augment the implications of a vital myth the 
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passage is in the great tradition of Spenser, Milton, and the 
Shelley of Prometheus Unbound. In its synthesis of the myths 
of more than one culture it anticipates the interpretation of 
mythology which later enriched the poetry of Yeats and Eliot. 
But what was “ modern ” to Tennyson is Victorian to us, and 
it is this conclusion to Demeter and Persephone which now 
seems most dated. 

The difficulty Tennyson faced was that of presenting a vision 
of the triumph of life and love without having the belief that 
would make that vision ring true. In stating his affirmation 
Tennyson lacked the assurance that one finds in such poets 
as Dante or George Herbert. For Tennyson the dream of faith 
soon reduces itself to a faint trust in “ the larger hope.” With 
so inadequate a base the poet was perhaps inevitably tempted 
to push his assertions farther than was appropriate. It is 
instructive to compare Tennyson’s uplifting message with the 
modified hope expressed at the end of Eliot’s Wasteland (which 
also attempts a fusion of disparate mythologies) , or with the 
vision of the future presented by Yeats’ Second Coming. 
Tennyson’s desire for certainty, when he felt none, mars the 
last lines of Demeter, and though they are gorgeously colored, 
they seem quite static. Demeter addresses her daughter: 


.. . thou that hast from men 
As Queen of Death, that worship which is Fear, 
Henceforth, as having risen from out the dead, 
Shalt ever send thy life along with mine 
From buried grain thro’ springing blade, and bless 
Their garner’d autumn also, reap with me, 
Earth-Mother, in the harvest hymns of Earth 
The worship which is Love, and see no more 
The Stone, the Wheel, the dimly-glimmering lawns 
Of that Elysium, all the hateful fires 
Of torment, and the shadowy warrior glide 
Along the silent field of Asphodel. 


The myth of Persephone has been reinterpretd as an anticipa- 
tion of the story of Christ. ‘The conception of an unchanging life 
and a continual earthly fruition is, however, not entirely con- 
sistent with the notion of a union of opposites imaged by the 
buried grain. It is curious, too, that the best lines of the passage 
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describe the Elysium that is to be abolished. The success of 
Tennyson’s reinterpretation is not, I think, an unqualified one. 

Whatever may be the flaws of Demeter and Persephone, they 
are not of the sort one finds in minor poetry. The poet may 
not have entirely succeeded in making his myth bear the 
modern implication, but of the creative energy and poetic skill 
he brought to his task there can be no doubt. Beneath the 
poem’s elegant diction and its sharp, almost Pre-Raphaelite 
outlines one perceives the action of the sad, shadowy drama 
which is typical of Tennyson’s poetry. The poem skirts the 
edge of excessive self-pity, of railing at the age, of pious reflec- 
tion on faith and doubt, of the bathos which ruined many 
Victorian poems. But Tennyson’s core of toughness saves him. 
His extraordinary insight into the nature of myth, his ability 
to relate a private or social distress to the radical dualities of 
human experience, makes a poetic triumph out of a personal 
despair. 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


THE BOOK 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination 
of John Milton was that of the vision given to man when he 
had put his own inner music in harmony with that of God. 
In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme becomes an 
important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and 
of understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows 
the twin development of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of 
the “ harmonious vision” in the poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won 
again. Towards its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended 
the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet 
engaging style. In this new reading of the great poet, Don 
Cameron Allen has produced a book which the publishers 
believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and all 
serious students of poetry. 
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